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ACADEMIC CALENDAR 
1951 



WINTER QUARTER, 1951 

Registration for Winter 



January 2, Tuesday 

January 3, Wednesday Classes meet 

January 29 — February 3 Orientation period for mid-year entnos 

February 5, Monday... Mid-year classes 

March 16, Friday Winter Quarter 



SPRING QUARTER, 1951 

March 26, Monday ... Registration for Spring Quarter 

March 27, Tuesday 




May 30, Wednesday 
June 9. Saturday 
June 10, Sunday 



Classes meet 
Memorial Day, a holiday 
Spring Quarter eods 



Baccalaureate and Commencement 



AUTUMN QUARTER. 1951 
September 23, Sunday New students arrnx 






September 24— October ; 
October 3, Wednesday. 

November 22-25 

December 21, Friday_ 



Orientation, testing, registration 

lasses meet 




Thanksgiving boU^T 
Autumn Quarter en* 



1952 
WINTER QUARTER. 1952 

January 2, Wednesday Registration for Win- 

January 3, Thursday Classes 01 

January 28— February Orientation period for mid-vear enl 

,az y Winter Quarter 



March 24, Monday 
M«* 25. Tuesday. 
Ma y 30, Friday 
June 14, Saturday 
J«W 1 5, S.m<iay 



SPRING QUARTER, 1952 




Registration for Spring 

Classes 

i boli 
Spring Quar* 1 



Baccalaureate and Comn* 
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board of trustees 

officers 

Samuel Jambs Campbell 
Ernest CColwfu. 
Francis Weidman 
j. arthur fbttbrolf 
A. Beth Hostetter 



President 

e President 

Treasurer 

Assistant-Treasurer 



Secretary 
HONORARY TRUSTEE 

A. McKnight Aurora, Illinois 



Term Expires, 1951 



MEMBERS 

rtn Expires, 1952 

John P. Moulds Samuel James Campbell 

Garemont, California Mount Carroll 

mam E Goodman Chicago S. C Campbell Mount Carroll 

C Colwell Chicago William H. Jackson Chicago 

[ATHANIBL MILES Mount Carroll Edgar B. Tolman, Jr Chicago 

Mks. Bernard C Clausen Mrs. Charles R. Walgreen 

.Willoughby, Ohio Chicago 



Term Expires, 1953 

Mrs. Charles S. Clark 
Mrs. Victor H. Munnecke 
Francis weidman 
Mrs. Walter A. Krafft. 

STANDING COMMITTEES 



.Chicago 
.Chicago 



Mount Carroll 
River Forest 



Executive 

S. J. Campbell, Chairman 

Baa COLWELL 

MAM E. ConnMA\ 

Buildings and Grounds 
Nathaniel Miles, Chairman 

w. H. JACKSON 

Mrs. C R. Walgreen 

Finance and Investment 
William E. Goodman, Chair 
Francis Weidman 
Nathaniel Miles 



Instruction 
ERNEST C COLWELL. Chairman 

Edgar B. Tolman, /r. 

Mrs. Walter A. Krafft 

Audit 
S. C Cju*— .«, L chairman 

Mrs. V. H. Mun.n 

Francis Weidman 

Resources and Development 
Edgar B. Tolman. Jr., Chairman 
Mrs. Charles S. Clark 
Mrs. Walter A. Krafft 



New Trustees 
Nathaniel Miles, Chairman 
Ernest C Colwell 
Mrs. V. H. Munnecke 
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ADMINISTRATION AND FACULTY 
(1950-195 



Aaron John Brumbaugh, Ph.D.. President. 1950. 

A3.. Mt. Morris. 1914; A.M- University of Chicago. 1918; PhJ), Unmncj 

HoSmyV^es- LL.D.. Albion Cbllcge. 1938; Manchester CoBep 
ISetiuny College. W. Va.. IMS: LiiD.. Mount Union Collere. ifa 



A. Beth Hostetter, Ph.B„ Vice-President. 1959, Regis:- 
H* tg Dean. 1930-31; Dean of 

19 1934-35; Acting President. 1935-56, 19: 

ts t 1936-31 w, 1936-44. 

ICO. 1907; University of Chicago. M»-ffl»g<| 
Summers. 1919 and 1929; study in Paris, Summer. 1911; Greefc .Pm— 
European Summer School Bureau of University Travel. 1CT: Eawj 

-1926; C d'assiduite from the Sorbonne. Panv 

rac language and Literature. 1926. 

ad 1937. 

John- H. R , Ph.D., Dean of the College, 1948; Dean of $ 

dents, 1950; Language, 1950; Acting President, 1949-1950. 

A3., Illinois College. 1931; MJV.. Harvard University. 1932; Sortonne. 
Summer. 1937; Middiebury College. Summers. 1938-1940: Ph.D. Uaii 
of Chicago. 1948. 

J. Arthur Fetterolf. B.S., Business Manager, 1945; Acco\ 
1948-1949. 

B.S.. University of Illinois, 1931. 

Ruby Baxter, A.M., Mathematics, 1927. 



, MacMurray College. 1919; A.M.. University of Illinois. IK 
**S28o, Summers. 1923 and 1939; Columbia Unl 
i»37: MacMurray College. Summer. V- 

Ellen Jk rr, WLA., Bk ^ 

cal '°- 

*- Univc "»y of Chicago. 1940; M.A.. Uni Michigan. 1* 

"^ UL f Humam*0s,l95O. -_ 

" Unlv «™»7 of Chicago. 1936; M.A.. University of Chicago. »* 

aBarrGiffor: rjgf 1949; 5, »«*J 

WOW Commercial Ceniflcate. niinoU Sute Normal UnlvetsW- » 
of the Faculty, the College of the University of Chicago, on 
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rH Reynolds Hines. AAL, A Dean, 1950; English 

Deftdenc ), 195 944-1948; Dear, 

dents, 1948-1950. 



A^, Rocfcford CoXteffe. 1 
JSO0: A->- r *r*ity of 

BO, 



University of 



Merrill L Hutchins. Ph.D_ Director of R . 1948. 

g a Bfdta- M r i inmn ■ Dolvciattgr, ::-"'- IC-A Ccontton Oairentty a KM 
-Jcaffo T ne o ta gS ra l Seminary. 1S46; Fh_D, University of rfttraco. 1M0. 

WED I A.B-, J 41; Pb j steal EJu- 

cation, 1928-1941. 

A-S . Carieton CoDere. 1924 -jity of Wniif y< a. Summer. 1927: Pavley- 

OokraissScy ffrrmlin Ballet Sc h o ol . Stmniiri. 1932: Nut Uiaesterr 
ringers 1934 and 1935. 



•Robert EKeohas 1950. 

A3 . WBttatD Jewell College. 1921; A3L. University of 



nrttfarnh, 



•Harold E. Kirks seal Sciences, 1950. 



en H-r::d C:::es? ::-?: A?'. B Ullf gcd Pul i mil r, 



13*3: Seated 



Ble >40-1943; 1946; tf*m. 1950. 

-.neapotts. Minnesota. 1*27-1931; Xtnneapotti 
Institute of Arts. Mtrrnrapntts, Minnesota. 1S2S-193S: Research artist and 
cc?r^r.«rcial 6es^r_^r for art ptibttsfMrs *-<! HtlMlS^iachera, with 

uaOuuri mliMlliliM •t*^^*, Ml -::»^: BrasBeg GnrMxstty, 



Jacqueline Kramer, Humanities, \95§. 

A_P . University of Mtrtrtean. lM5r. A-M., Ur. 'rfirtiifatt. 19ctV 

••RlthE.Lafan^ 949- 

35, University of Minnesota. 1929; iCA, University of Minnesota. ISO. 



Lo I -A-, BS. in LS, Librarian. 1948. 

A3, Fihaois Wesleyan University. 1928: MA- UiUieisitj of 
BS. in L-S rsity cf Illinois, ISiS. 



D. Eldridge McBrj: ^44. 



-15X °* CTl i c * g p ' m3: UaS ~ 

Chicago. »0-&*4 and Summer of 1945. 






of the Faculty, the CoBege of the Untrerstty of Cnieago. on 

to tie 
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Frank M. Pooler, B.Mus, Humanities, and Director of C 

1949; Voice and Assistant in Chorus, 1948-1949- 
c~ -fv in composition with the composer. Darius Mflhaud. MSSh 

cSSSe Summer. SS-BJIiis.. St. Olaf College. 1948; University of tow. 
19M- r. 1950. 

Marie Weinhardt Pooler, B-Mus., Pww© W Or^w, 1949. 

B-Mus., St. Olaf CoUege. 1949. 

Marcella Roberts, B.S., Physical Educ. 1949. 

B.S.. Indiana University. 1S47. 

Edna Thoree L, French. 1925. 

A.3.. Lombard College. 1911: A.M.. University of Illinois. 1S!4; 

Summer. 1S23: Institute of French Education. Penn State 
■ ■. Summer. 102" • of Chicago. Summer. 1929: University of 

Summers. 1515. 1334: European travel. Summers 

1924; cours d'ete, University de Lille. Boulogne-Sur-Mer. France, 
1927. 

Philip A. Tripp, A.M., English, 1948. 

I.. University of Chicago, 1947; University of Chicago, 1947-W8. 

Thomas P. Whelan, M.A.. Physical Education, Riding, 1950. 

BjA., Monmouth College. 1946: MA., University of Iowa, 1950; UnlvenW 
of Iowa, 1949-1950 and Summer of 1950. 



STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE FACULTY.. 1950-1951 

Administrative— President Brumbaugh, Dean Russel, Mr- Ferteroll 
Miss Hostetu 

Educational Policies— -Dean Russe!, Mr. Bowen. Miss Birkett, 

H< Mr. Keohane, Mr. Kirkbv. Miss M Mr- Tri PP' 

Whelan. 

Leave and Entertainment— Miss Baxter, Mr. Kneale, Miss Kra»* 
Mr. McBride, Mr. Pooler. -* -- " 

SocU-l^ Thoreen, Mrs. Gifford, Mrs. Hines, Miss JafO* 
Kneale, Mrs. Pooler, Miss Roberts. 

The President is a member ex-officio of all committees. 



ADMINISTK V AN l ULTY 

ADMINISTRATION 



ll 



v John Brumbai 
a.. Beth Hosti i i 
John H. Russbl 
i Arthur I rolf 
is. Ruth K. Hines 
Merrill L Uutch^ 
Louise m.v 



P«tf President and Registrar 

Dean of the College and Dean of Students 

■ "ess Manager and Assistant Treasurer 

to the D 
Director of Religious Activities 

hrarian 



GENHRAL STA1 

S. \V. A LDE n Bookstore Manager 

Mrs. J'" nn Baichlv Head Resident, McKee Ha 

and Dining Room Hostess 
Mary E. Bell _____ ^ rirsc 

MRS. Margaret Carr Secretary to Dean, and Recorder 

Mrs. Edna B. Gifford Secretary to the President 

and Office Manager 
Mrs. Ruth R. Hines Head Resident, Bennett Hall 

Mrs. Thelma Hommedew Secretary on Admissions 

and Examinations 
Harold E. Kirkby Head Resident, Hathaway Hall 

Mrs. Hilda McNeal .Manager of Grill 

Mrs. Mildred Packard Bookkeeper 

Mrs. Lillian Patton -Head Housekeeper 

Mrs. Nellie Roske.- Dietitian 

Gustav Schmidt Superintendent, Buildings and Grounds 
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Founded in 1853 by Frances Ann Wood, who later became Mrs. 
Frances Wood Shimer, Shimer College had its beginning as the Mount 
Carroll Seminar)-, enroling in its eai Jars both men and women 
students. However, at the close of the Civil War the resources of the 
institution were directed toward the education of young women. 

In 1896 Mrs. Shimer transferred control of the school to a 
perpetuating Board of Trustees of fifteen members, representing at that 
time the University of Chicago, the alumnae of the seminary, and the 
citizens of Mount Carroll. The institution was chartered as the Fran- 
ces Shimer Academy of the University of Chicago. During its ear 
days such leading educational figures as William Rainey Harp 
Thomas W. Goodspeed, Henry A. Rust, Alonzo K. Parker, Frank 
Miller, and Latham A. Crandall served as members of the Board 
Trustees. 

Shimer College was one of the first institutions to undertake the 
junior college program, and graduated its first junior college class as 
early as 1909, long before the junior college had won the popular ac- 
ceptance which it has now. In 1931 the trustees approved the four 
year junior college (grades 1 1 through 14) as the unit of academic 
organization. During these years Shimer*s curriclum consisted chiefly 
of courses in the- liberal arts, with only a modest number of courses 
prescribed for all students, and courses chosen from the fine arts, such 
as voice, piano, organ, drama, and art. 

In the mid-1940's Shimer College made a thorough .survey of 
enure curriculum and finally in 1947 ; nitinttv! a prtUlj prescrif 
iourjear program in general education. Students at that time « 
urged co elect courses in the Fi nc Ar Mitfon to the core pro, 

m general education. 

£**£»« of , 950 . M . loeical «, 

culum " I libml ed, , on thai of ' 
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College of the University of Chicago. Shimer, a coeducational college 
students after two or more years of high school, registers its' 

lentS on the- basis of their performance on a series of placement 
tests, and then on the basis of successful completion of a prescribed 
number of comprehensive examinations awards the degree of Bachelor 

Arts. Advanced courses in science and mathematics and course! 
in Fine Arts are offered as clectives. 



CHIEF ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS 
SINCE 1 

MRS. FRANCBS Ann Wood Shimer .„., 

NKJMILLBR 1896-1897 

;.i.!.\v. Parkbr MCKeb .1897-1930 

Floyd Clbvbland Wilcox 1930-1935 

Miss A. BBTH liOSTETTER' 1935-1936 

Raymond B. Culver 1936-1938 

Miss A. Beth Hostetter' 193S-1939 

ALBlN' C BRO 1939-1949 

John H. Russel* __ 1949-1950 

Aaron J. Brumbaugh 1950- 

' Acting President 
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THE EDUCATIONAL PLAN 

Liberal education and democracy depend upon each other so close- 
ly that neither could long survive without the other. Nothing dis- 
tinguishes more sharply the way of life to which Americans are corn- 
mined than our insistence upon the right of people to study anything 
they believe worth study, and to hold and to announce whatever their 
investigation reveals. The preservation of this freedom depends upon 
the preservation of democratic government. The life and health 

democratic government depend upon education, for if our democracy i 
to survive, its citizens must be able to exercise their freedom wisely 

If they fail to make wise decisions, both in public and in private affairs, 

the institutions which guarantee their freedom will eventually be 

destroyed. 

The problem of education for freedom is not simple. Nevertheless, 
Shimer College, in modelling its curriculum on that of the College of 
the University of Chicago, believes it has a solution to these problems. 
For fifty years the University of Chicago has been concerned with 
providing the kind of basic, general education which everyone ought 
to have, no matter what occupation or profession he proposes to enter. 
In the spring of 1950 Shimer College renewed and strengthened a 
more than fifty-year-old affiliation with the University of Chicago. 
Important in this action is the fact that students who have completed 
too years of high school are admitted to Shimer to begin a four-year 
curriculum which has been modelled on the curriculum of the College 
of the University of Chicago. In 1950 Shimer College was empowered 
to award the Bachelor's degree for the formal completion of general 
educauon at the end of the traditional sophomore year of college. 
Believing in the importance of the creative arts as a part of a proeram 
m general educauon, Shimer College offers its students the opportuni 
to study applied music, art, and drama. Electivcs-especially in sdeo 

££XK,r to Shimcr stude - 5 s * to ' 

Afintl ]zir n out °/ ycars ° f c ° ncern f ° r ubcrai i 

conventional colTe^Th?' I* ' T ** ^ ^ P"*™ 
of other collcees t m ! P ro gram begins two years earlier than th 

school inst J 0M0T f "f™* ™ enier after ™> J«" of hlj 
graduatcs--i n the program' nn k . studcms — including hi 
Program on the ruinations 
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I IlT mme the nature and extent of their individual abilities as thev 
entcr the < and the level and pace at which they should beJn 

|h ,„ c work. I« course ol study consists of an integrated system 

f courses in the principal fields of knowledge rather than an assorV 
me nt of courses chosen by the Student himself. It measures the achieve 
nK , us of students and . unes their eligibility for the Bachelor's 

jegtee by comprehensive examinations rather than by addinc un 
Idits earned m separate courses. The heart of this plan for libenl 
education IS the cumeulum of general courses in the major arts and 
sciena 
A college student of today must be prepared to live in a world 
largely bu.lt by sc.cncc. 1 1 follows that he ought to have some S ras D 
of the present state of scientific thought and some knowledge of the 
methods by which it has been reached. He must take his place in a 
complex social, political, and economic order. He should therefore 
become familiar with the present state of knowledge concerning these 
fields. He will i inheritor of the achievements of Western civiliza- 

tion in art, music, literature, and philosophy, and it is important that 
he should be prepared to enjoy and to profit from them. As he acquires 
knowledge about nature, society, and the arts, he will need to learn 

I how best to formulate and to communicate this knowledge. 
To secure these common ends, the College faculty has developed a 
system of required general courses which cut across many special fields 
and consist of a careful selection of fundamental materials and ideas 
in the natural sciences, the humanities, and the social sciences. A pro- 
gram in writing, language, and mathematics parallels these general 
^ courses. In rhe lasc year of his College work, the student takes two 
courses— one in the organization, principles, and methods of know- 
ledge and one in history — which are designed to integrate the studies 
he has pursued previously. 

A good college course must do more than provide a survey of the 
present state of knowledge. The body of that knowledge is not only 

»vast but constantly changing. It is more important that a college stu- 
dent learn how knowledge is acquired and tested in any field than that 
he memorize a body of currently accepted information. It is more 
important, for example, that a college student learn what kinds of 
problems the physicist investigates, how he formulates them, and by 
what methods he seeks to solve them, than that he memorize a set of 
generally accepted facts or theories of physics. Knowledge worth the 
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name must be more than a memory of faces and of favored interprets, 
tions of facts. It involves an understanding of the ways in which facts 
are acquired and the processes of reasoning by which they have ' 
interpreted. All real knowledge includes a grasp of reasons. 

To achieve this active kind of knowledge, students in the genera! 
courses meet with instructors in small discussion sections to analyze 
die materials given in lectures or presented in reading assignments. 
Because the comprehensive examinations are not prepared or graded 
by the teaching members of the College faculty, free and active discus- 
sion is not interfered with by the fear of displeasing, or the hope of 
pleasing, the discussion leader. It is assumed that students have not 
understood a fact or a theory until they have examined the reasons 
for holding it and arc able to justify accepting or rejecting it. The 
special function of a college is to teach people who have learned to 
read how to reflect on what they read, how to discover and estimate 
the premises of arguments offered to them, and how to identify and 
test the conclusions of these arguments. To the extent to which it 
develops these abilities a college enables its students to solve their per- 
sonal problems wisely, to achieve their ambitions in an occupation or 
profession, and to contribute to the life of the nation. 

ADMISSION 

Students may enter the College at the becinnine of the Autumn 
Quarter, or at Midyear (near the end of January). 

To be eligible for admission, a student must give evidence that he is 

(prepared to undertake the work of the College successfully. Si 
everv^L'r *"? *?** ' W *» "**■* aptitude tests required of 
SSESiJ* ******* " ™y *° be found in the quality of 
cndcJ and ' mCntS " re P orttd b X the *hool or schools he btf 

£k££ whoT ment ,!- by his hi ^ h001 P***d. «»<*** *? 

General MuouSifn "T* Board Examinations and the USA* 

^nt has taken these ex?rnii° PmCnt £?« (colle « e levcl >« if ** !Z 
■enriew with an AdrnisZ r "' Whc ™vcr possible, a person*! * 

A student wh ^""^lor is arranged for the applicant. 

classified as a\j^5? Colle 8e after two years of high school & 
high school is classified ns , ' ° n , C who entcrs af <« three years ol 

M a ^nd-year entrant; and one who is ■* 












»•. 
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mittcd after graduation from high school is classified as a third-vear 
e0trant . A student who is admitted after one year of college training 
lassificdasa fourth-yen- student. 6 

i'i.A< BMENT 
After being admitted to the College, each student is given a series 

f placement rests which are designed to measure the extent of his 
previous preparation for College courses. On the basis of these tests 
the comprehensive examinations which he must pass later in order to 
quality for the Bachelors degree are specified A student is not re- 
quired to pass comprehensive examinations or to take courses in those 
fields or parts of fields in winch he already has sufficient competence 
[1, , s required to pass comprehensive examinations in those subjects 
in which his competence ai the time he enters the College is below 
that needed lor the degree, and a program of courses is drawn up to 
prepare him for th limitations. This use of the placement tests 

eliminates the repetition of subjects which the student has already 
mastered and, at the same time, reduces the possibility that he might 
begin his program with courses for which he would not be adequately 
prepared. 

The placement tests taken by all entering students measure their 
competence in the fields of English composition, rhe humanities, the 
natural sciences, the social sciences, mathematics, general language 
problems, and in a particular foreign language. The tests for all stu- 
dents are called the cowwon placement tests. If the common tests in 
certain areas do not measure rhe full extent of a student's preparation, 
he may be invited to take additional special placement tests. For 
example, a student whose standing on the common placement test in 
the social sciences is well above the minimum standard for excusing 
students from the comprehensive examinations in Social Sciences 1 and 
2 may be invited to take a special test to determine whether he may 
also be excused from the examination in Social Sciences 3. Students 
who do extremely well on the common placement tests in the human- 
ities, social sciences, and natural sciences may also be invited to take- 
additional placement tests in history and in the methods and inter- 
relationships of the different fields of knowledge. 

Since the comprehensive examinations which a student must pass 
are determined by the results of the placement tests he has taken, each 
student has an individual program of degree requirements to complete. 
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This program may call for as many as thirteen comprehensive «. I 
aminations and two English qualifying tests, or it may specify as ft. 
as four examinations, the minimum number for the College degree. 
The minimum requirements for the Bachelor of Arts degree are: 
1 I a year of residence in the College (registration for a full pro- 
;ram of courses for three academic quarters) and (2) the passing of 
at least four examinations, including the examinations in the Histort 
of Western Civilization and in Observation, Interpretation, and In- 
tegration, with a grade average which is nearer to C than to D. 

The results of the common placement tests are available for the stu- 
dent's first registration conference with his faculty adviser. The adviser 
explains the student's achievement on the common tests and informs 
him of any special or additional placement tests that should be taken. 
If no additional tests are needed, the adviser prepares a statement of 
the degree requirements which the student must meet and helps him 
plan his program of courses. If the student is to take special tests, the 
final planning of the student's program is deferred until the results of 
these additional tests are known. 

On the basis of their achievement on the placement tests, students 
may be classified in the following groups in each subject field: 
* ) Those who already have the knowledge and competence required to 
pass a particular comprehensive examination and are excused 
therefore, from that examination and its preparatory com 

mastered a certain portion of the knowledge and 
'Us covered in a particular comprehensive examination and are 
advised, therefore, to take only part of the preparatOl «* " 

to make wholly independent pr< paration for the examination. 
Those who have not acquired sufficient understanding and 
»J« particular comprehensi amination withou 
. JJ W preparation for the examination. 

n " 7 « «gukrly offered in thTcour* 

perform^ \ ** on standards derived .ton, «* 

*»*, a student's . ol ,tudenB on comprehensive ex.m 

tc irKli in - may I rded ■■ 

'he College B> F<> " ° hc '" 

F*1 










Either the student 
have the placement reconsidered by sub- 
he Dean of the College a written petition which includes 
for the request This petition isidcred 

and the committee's decision be- 
comes d ««cnv ie students placement. Ordinarily. 

fcqocJl i for placement must be submitted within the first 

thro been taken, but an fo- 

ment in 
uhin ' <>f the student's registra- 

tion in a reading g course. 

Any student win subject field, 

.muv p the requirements in th 
c examination or i 
jjniiurionv Th< oc$ not take the placement test in the 

social sciences, he must pass each of the three comprehensive cxamir 
oons in that field. When a student misses a scheduled placement test 
good reason, b r, he is y nothcr opportunity to take 

the test durin esidence. A student may retake a 

placement test only if his attendance in the College has been inter- 
rupted for a period of at least one academic year and there is reason 
to believe that he may have acquired additional knowledge and com- 
petence through formal study or independent reading during d 
absent 

Ahhc ndent may not register for more advanced cour> 

than those indicated by his performance on the placement tests, he 
may start at a Iowa sample, a student who is excused 

from the first examination in the humanities may, if he wishes, register 
for the Humanities I course. 

Studenrs who arc entering the College in the Autumn Quarter or at 
Midyear take the placement tests in an orientation period preced 
their first registration for c l ass es - 

The administration of the series of common placement tests requires 
approximately 20 hours. The times allotted to the common tests in 
the various subj e approximately as follows: Er._. 

hours; humanities, ?Yl hours; general language problems, \Yi hours; 
each foreign language, 2 hours; mathematics, 3 hours; natural sciences, 
cither 3 or 5 hours, depending on the program in which the student is 
placed; social sciences. 4^ hours. If a student is invired to take ad- 
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ditional. special cests. b spend as many .is eight more hours* 

completing his placement program. Ordinal r, 2 snjdew'c 

placement does not caii for the taking of special tests, and for rax 
students a program of comprehensive examinations and courses can be 
determined entirely by the results of the common placement tests Tk 
schedule for the am s extends over a five-da v span and is sc 

inged th.it half-day and full-da on periods oca 

rernately. 

The placemen planned to n skill in reading and in- 

terpretation and in the solving of problems, as well as general kno»- 
ledge in a sub nee the mem tests cover afcoa 

three-fifths of the entire program of the College, it is not expected that 

ry student wilj be able to answer all the questions. In fa 
student may find v. ho!, « of c h are beyond his ca*\ 

petence. for the tests ar ned to ! the ; I the $»■ 

dents knowledge and are not limited to the subject content usually 
aught m high-school and introductory coll But if a stu- 

dent finds that some parts of a test a; his competence, he 

drover that m. vve „ ^ ra Qe of masrm. 

im, .u r. e:ni u r " answer a " * e V 

umc lbtted. but h« should net be disheartened if the , c-nds 

oetorc he has tried every question. 

of I W 

asc,, 
in,,, 

trded. 

rainn 

measured- 






R ' OR THE DEGREF 

OR Ol AR: 

^dcd more aod more specbl. 
^ elective system have Sxome 

tor the BacheK 

-dons rather 
«*"es. When a studen 
preparation u riAer ^ forma i cbss baruc 

-dependent study ( a student is not required to register I 
dc admitted i ^ ^^ a ^ J^^ 

examination pr Examiner. The examinations 

xc read anonymou- J all consideratio: , ?t the students 

bject and hi ro think clearly about it are 
:ed. 

TbeC onsists of courses designed to prepare stu- 

dents for the comprehensive examinations they are required ro pass. 
Students norms four courses concurrently and normally take 

four cc ::ons each year. 

In order to -ie Bachelor 's degree, a student must pass 

the examinations specified in his program with a grade a e which 

is nearer to C than to D and must complete a minimum of three 
quarters of residence I i.e., registration for a full program of studv for 
three quarters) in the Colle 

Ph. nin S ,s required of all students during the time they 

are in residence; students who wish may subs: ses in ridin 

order to meet the requirerr rraini: 

Attendance at classes is expected of all sruden: 



THE TWELFTH-GRADE CERTIFICATE 

The Twelfth-Grade Certificate, equivalent to a high school diploma, 
.irded to students who meet the following requirements: 
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1. Three full quarters of residence in rhe College. 

Mtisfactory completion of the equivalent of the minimum sax 
requirements for high school certification. Of courses taken a 
Shimer only those courses which arc measured by the com- 
prehensn ruinations may be counted for the high school 

hen a student who has entered the College before graduation 

from high school qualifies for the Twelfth-Grade Certificate,! 

00 t0 tered on his record. The student 

10 wishes to receive the Certificate must apply to the Regism 

hin the first eight weeks of the quarter 'in which he atpetn 

ro qualify. Application forms may be obtained in the Office 

:he Registrar. Certificates are mailed to successful applicants 

bout charge, usually within the four weeks following the 

end of the quarter. 

GRADING SYSTEM 
TJe following course marks are used: A. B, C, D, and F. the 
marks A, B, C, and D are considered passing marks. The mark F 
■nchcates unsansfactory work. At the close of the autumn and winter 
^ TO " \~ re recorded and issued in all courses. 1* 

comprehens,ve examination given at the close of the spring qu«r*r 
determines the final permanent g tor a course. 

to^hT?^ Ct0ry Pf rforman «- in coarse work is regularly reported 
Not late^h Cm$ K ad nd ' if nK ^T- «o the sLen* pareU 

H *rs,adv*orj s are reported on all ; in the Colle* 

PROGRAMS (), 

tnckn, : c and com- 

course. ° 1 *" 

Bachelor's degr ** ** 

Humann,,, / ^ 












grnSuarion from high* 
Biological S mponei 

iJuarion from h,, orf, 

■i course in writing, 
A one-year course. 

An elementary one-year course in a particular 
M gn language, together with language i. which devotes on' 
hour a week in one quarter to a consideration ol the r I 

iems of language. * ' 

■,:ion. Interpretation, and Integration. A one-year course in 
the methods and relationships of the fields of knowledge 
History, A one-year course in the histon , sccrn civilization. 

A POSSIBU DENT PROGRAM OF n>En 

GENERAL V 



First Yt.ir 

Humanities 1 
Social Sciences I 
Mathematics 1 



Second Year 
Humanities 2 
Social Sciences 2 
Physical Sciences 
Component, 
Pans 1 . 2 
ign Language 
:d Language I > 



Humanities 3 

Social Sciences 

Biological Sciences 

Component. 
Pans 1 . 2 

-oiy 



Fourth Year 
Open for elective and advanced 
l^Miail Sciences Component. Pan 
and 

Biological Sciences Component, Pa. 
Observation. Interpretation. Integration 
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Students entering the College after completing high school ^ 
substitute the two-year program in the natural sc.cnces (two parts of 
the Phvsical Sciences Component, and two parts of the Biological 
Sciences Component) for the three-year program cited above. Perform 
ance on the placement examinations determines the point at wind 

h entering student begins work in the curriculum of required gen. 
eral courses and the number of comprehensive examinations (usoaLV 
four) for which he is advised to prepare in his first year in the College. 

Students with inadequate competence in reading are required to take 
a special course, English Deficiency (Reading); and students without 
adequate basic skills in writing are required to take a special counej 
English Deficiency (Writing). A qualifying examination in re. 
or writing, or in both, must be passed as evidence of satisfactory com- 
pletion of this training. 

Students whose performance in the mathematics placement tes 
iicates serious deficiencies in arithmetic and elementary algebr 
required to take a special course. Mathematics Deficiency. This 
course meets three times a week and is taken concurrently with the 
first quarter of Mathematics. 

Students who lack knowledge and competence in either art or mi 
but who have adequate mastery of the other aspects of Humanities I 
may be required to pass an examination in the area of their defidencTJ 
Special courses are offered in preparation for the examinations 
and music. 

Second-year courses in foreign languages arc available but 
required of candidates for the A.B. degn 

EXAMINA1 : 
Comprehensive examinations are administered each year at thc^ 
.mina,;^'" 8 *"**' Studems who ™* » take comprehensive * 
k TZ Z mU r T tCr ■» *• Office of the Dean of the CoW 
uled to be T ** SUartcr in which <•* examinations are ** 

oration of^SLS" ^^ lnfor ™ lion concerning chc -*J 
'he Dean of ,hT ST"* eXami ™«°ns the student should co«^ 



Unwed scholarship fund tvailable to , . 

omisc who indicate financial need. Oppor,,, wademi. 

ithin , )n V hf "dent , 

«P <hoIarship assist """ """P" 5 " R *- 

em| n « *° u,d ■* d " to the ( r jf /or "-dent 
rhen filed, ... isidered 

ted upon favoraf '' S 'PP'^'ion 
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COURSES OF INSTRUCTION" 

GENERAL COURSES IN THE HUMANITIES 

The general courses in the humanities have three principal obitc 
lives. The first of these is to acquaint the student with a considerable 
body of the best works in the fields of literature, music, and the visual 
arts. The second is to develop skill in the arts of interpreting these 
works. The third is to give the student an understanding of some of 
the general principles upon which critical judgments and evaluations 
of the arts are made and to develop some skill in the written applica- 
tion of these principles. 

It is a principle of all the general courses in humanities that the 
student's progress is measured in part by his ability to apply the skills 
in interpretation and evaluation which he acquires in the classroom 
to works which he studies independently. In each year, therefore, the 
student is rehired to study a selection of works in addition to those 

aTk u m , daSS and t0 pre P are himse,f for examination upon them. 
Although all works are chosen on the basis of their own merits, the 
aim of instruction is not merely to teach the speci6c works but also to 
use the works as a means of developing an understanding of various 
modes of mterpreting and evaluating the products of all the arts. 
Humanities i (A.B.C). The first year of the humanities program 

IZZ T° n t0 muSic ' the visua! ;lrts - :lnd &e s ^eral forms of 
ynanve ***** (fiction ' d "™. narrative and lyric poetry). 

of The" I? ° f lnStrucdon is » present comparable aspects of each 
( , J'' m ***»*• In ^e first part three problems' are studied: 

< 3 > the influe nr art ^ ***> ( 2 ) the dements ™ d form of the ^ 
will suffice to ilW eXtC u nal facrors on rhe arts - An example or r*o 
of the elements and fn ^^ ° f P^ure. Thus, in the study 
color, line, volume m '" ^ VlSUaI MtS ' the meanin S lind llSC 
and use of tone itsonn^' ^'' "* eX;lmmed : « music, the meaning 
- u '•• ^ matters of inau! ?" in terms of harmony, melody rhffhffl. 
in g and function of ii a ?' * mi,arl y. «'" fiction and poetry, the meaO' 
second part, attention is l;" ^' and dicdon are studied. In *e 
or 9l*s of each of the fZ ? the anal y sls of several of the form; 
2E ***. fresco r* in u™ ^^ple, the novel, the fugue and 

-%SST --".Mens A B I engniVing - ThC " W0Fk " fhfS P0 ' nf 

ln * c "« Ihe first, second, nnri third qu«rtf 
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inv0lves consideration of the use f die materials and elements of each 
jf the arts in the organization of each type ,„■ form. In the third par 
|!k . studen ts examine the ways m which the products of each of theam 
^form to or break from traditions. Such an inquiry includes que* 
tionS concerning die meaning of 'tradition" as applied to an art the 
cXtC rnal factors which influence the forming of a tradition, the charac- 
terisdc uses of the materials of an art which permit the identification 
f a tradition. 

One lecture each week provides an analysis or demonstration of a 
jpecific problem which IS developed in the four classroom discussions 
£hich follow it. Ihc discussions are based upon particular works in 
each of the three major fields. 

HUMANITIES 2 (A, B, C). In the second year of the humanities 
program the student is expected to develop competence in the arts of 
interpretation needed for understanding works of history, rhetoric, 
drama, fiction, and philosophy. While the area of study is thus nar- 
rowed to literature, it includes forms not studied in Humanities i, and 
the study is much more intensive. 

During the study of historical writings the students read such his- 
tories as the Book of Judges and Religion and the Rise of Capitalism, 
ind selections from the works of such historians as Thucydides, Gibbon, 
and Trotsky, wherein their attention is directed not merely to acquiring 
information about the past but to discovering the aims of the historian, 
the way in which his aims determine his selection of materials, the 
principles by which he determines the causes of events and by which 
he evaluates evidence. In this way, the student learns to understand 
the nature of a historical construction and to distinguish the interpreta- 
tions of one historian from those of another. Through such models 
of deliberative rhetoric as Milton's Areopagitica and Franklin's On the 
Slave-Trade, the student's attention is directed to the manner in which 
the author adapts his arguments to the character of his audience, the 
character which he gives both to himself and to his audience, the rela- 
tionship of diction or "style" to the effectiveness of the argument, and 
the logical structure and rhetorical ordering of arguments. The ap- 
proach to the study of each of the other literary types is similar; that is, 
for each type, those questions are raised which will best lead to an 
understanding of the peculiar nature or function of each. 

The students attend one lecture each week and three class discus- 
sions. Discussions are devoted to the careful analysis of a selection of 
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outstanding texts in each of the types studied. The lectures provigj 
a historical account of the growth and changes that have occurred in 
the conception of each of the forms studied. They also provide demon- 
strarions of methods of interpretation of texts. 

HUMANITIES 3 (A, B, C). Humanities 3 is concerned equally wjL 
developing two skills in the student: one skill in writing and the other 
in critical evaluation of the arts. The course can be seen thus as both 
a broadening and a narrowing of the interests of the earlier courses in 
the humanities. It recognizes that there are different conceptions of 
the functions of the arts and that evaluations of particular works imply 
philosophical commitments on such questions. It also recognizes that 
the training essential to the development of an understanding and an 
articulateness about critical theory and practice is closelv related 
training in certain problems of written expression. 

Students examine the philosophic principles which underlie soi 
or rhe common critical approaches to the evaluation of the arts, 
study several critical works which establish different but widely . 
theories about the nature of the arts and criteria of judging them. . 
representative list of the kinds of texts studied includes- Arisrotl. 

ZTtn' Phuedr " s: Hume, Of the Standard of Taste: Arnold, T> 
Study of Poetry: Pater, The School of Giorgione. 

s tiniTf ' and tTirical readin S which is r <*m^ d for the under- 
r S A n t6XCS is aSsisted h y the kinds of writing exercises which 
course feet n J "T* °[ "*** assi g°™nts of varying lengths, 
^TtoTuX ? ° y C ° hdp tht ' Sa,dcni ^erstand the text be 
works of Z h °u " "^ ^^ and evaluations of partial 
Problems o ^ ^T m ° re effec » ve *» »* own expression. 

£ z;l oS [ z t°° are aaaIogous in aM Ae « and eai 

MfiW* and their rSLf the ,? 1Ucal P"*™ < ht 7 >« do P r ,n d 

masons tor making it. 

', ' ms ' *' PCS °' * e ;lr(; Principles of organization « 
*• mcan.ng of tru ,. - -. material, used and the effect of function 

• lr,; ">e relation between an an and «» " 
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, ground. Basic understanding of these topics is examit ,„, 

fie historical infcSr K5£*5 

*»°*«aVn'. •»« »* ma >' b „ C CCStCd ,' : dcm( -- n,jr y historical Cvlf"^ 
Sent .'. '"- «»• F <" e3Mm P le - rl " of a comJ^"?^ °< 

gP£ be „ k( ,i tor. but , student would be especSTkn^T^ 

I* ^ c itsc lf Whether it was probably composed before- or after Bach 

:u - tes, is carried to a higher level of critical analysis' rk» ■ 
Inl " 1 The student is • on his ability to analyze ZilZ^^ *" 

,nJ ,rv prove fiction, history, rhetoric, and philosophy The „!, ■ 

> vvoriIs but measures the student's skill at bt^wS^E 

reSI is b upon certain texts which ate given to the LT 

Jjifl ttad in "dvance of the examjnacon and in part on passages from w *b 

J tht «taminanon period. The material to be studied i n advance* 

Sed to the sw<te nt early . n the testing program. M 

, n Edition to that part oi "the test wire!, examines ability to interpret works 
. ; n t test is included wh»ch .s .mended to re-veal the students general range' 
JfiDfortn«ion about literature and the arts. 8 e 

of his performance on the common placement test, the student 

from the comprehensive examination in Humanities 1 and te- 

Jred to pass the comprehensive examination in Humanities 2; or he mav be 

., both exam. nations. If he is not excused from a comprehensive 

.ration but has shown competence in some areas, he may be advised to 

,j only a pan of the course in preparation for the examination. A student 

lound to be deficient in art or music, but who has adequate competence in 

literature, is required to pass a special examination, for which he may prepare 

taking the Humanities 1 Special An course or the Humanities 1 Special 

sic course. A student who registers for either of these courses mav take 

Humanities 2 or Humanities 3 concurrently. 

Those students wh. excused from the comprehensive examinations in 

Hur 1 and 2 and in English and who have made exceptionally high 

scores on the common placement tests may be invited to take a specid test 

'.Is in both ag and criticism. On the basis of this additional 

11 he determined whether they are to be excused from the comprehen- 

examinarioo in Humanities 3. 
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GENERAL COURSES IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 

The three-year sequence in rhis field is designed to acquaint , 
student with the major methods and results of the study of man i, 
society and to train him to apply this knowledge to rational delibera- 
tion about social policy. One purpose of the sequence is to teach 
something of the historical development of democratic institutions, 
ideas, and values. A second purpose is to give the student a scientific 
understanding of his own and other cultures, and of how the individual 
comes personally to learn and embody the norms of a given culture. 
A third purpose is to analyze and clarify the kinds of problems involved 
when society or the individual tries to apply theoretical knowledgj 
to social action. Although each of the three courses contributes some- 
thing to the achievement of these major purposes, the sequence is so 
organized as to make the student's progress both cumulative and 
cyclical. 

The several disciplines of the social sciences and of social ai... 
pohtical philosophy are drawn upon in amounts varying with their 
relevance to each of the three courses. Although the sequence is n< 
intended to survey the social sciences, it seeks to provide an adequal 
foundauon in the social sciences for more advanced work in this an 
in other fields. 

SOCIAL SCIENCES I (A, D, C). This one-year course deals with 

* me ot the principal ideas, institutions, and values in the historical 

* Iopment of democracy in America. In doing so. it is concerned 

■•o vernmc TT7 'P*** ™'' WhlK is ** P ro P er Nation Kr 
ES^f" tHc Cemr;l1 Md Ordinate government* 

^p^cV Z f oups aQd regions ' in il federa ' **** NVh 

* the prop t^* f Vern *>™ and the economy? ^ 

studied as focal points fo pcriods in ' Wric ' ,n hi: 

portont pan „f , nis sn X* D exami °ation of these questions. An 

concepts as liberty eon r" "" cxaminat »on of the meaning 
democracy, and conWXrS ***** free enterprise, fed 
the major economic and nohr- 8 , OVt -' r,,nu "'- and of their influen. 
7 , eoplt shM J ,CaI institutions of the United Sou 

''- '-■■ I60 °-W bSh^JS ht> ; »o» of A 

'" ,<) ' i " In the University of Chfc| 
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kinds of evidence relevant to these hypotheses are studied and 
compared. 

Parr III opens with a group of case studies showing how particular 
individuals grow up and learn their adult roles in particular cultures. 
Primary attention is here given to the relationship between childhood 

experience and personality development In different cultures and in 

different social classes. 

Part JV explores some of those features of modern Western culture 
which differentiate it from primitive or medieval cultures with an eye 
to seeing what effect these features have on contemporary personality 
structure. 

Part V completes the year's program with a consideration of ideals 
and experiments in the development of personality. The earlier parts 
of the course largely treat man as the product of impersonal forces 
over which he has little control and consider personality as the outcome 
of social conditions. The final part of the course, in contrast, view 
man as a conscious actor in the cultural process, remaking both him- 
self and his environment. Such a perspective implies a number of 
further questions: What are the pathological aspects of personality 
and culture that require change? What sort of ideals of human life 
direct such attempts at change? Whar is the role of the individual in 
(He remakmg of society, and what has been the result of actual at- 
tempts to establish model communities and states? What conclusion .« 
to the plasticity of human nature can be drawn? What practical P 
btht.es are there for changing personality? 

sJ!£ ba$ ' C rCadinfiS '" the COursc incl ^e relevant selections from 
3cuT tu ^ 0ntCmp0rary investi 8™°™ of the problem of personal** 

^S I A ' B ' C ) • The third course in the socia 

of problems inXST' y * "**"*»' the Studen « » ith ** ' 
on problem-. „f f reed " ^"""porary social policy. It concent, 

their emergence and existed (0ntt '! n P° rar y society, the condition 
spheres of life, Th(M . L J-' a "d their consequences in the van 

'be nature and value of L ! ''"' i,1,rodll ^d through a Stud] 

»ts development in mocWnR I" conceivc d in . liberalism 

Dn 8"Sh history. 
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In the study <>i p ro ki . 
first with the nature, condition! "' SO:ul policy, the course deals 

I | contemporary states [, J consequences of political freedom 
for with respect to the develonl."! 3 ^ *" "^temporary economic 
Eiders alternative .solutions ?"• "Tf Md ?™ C ° ntr0ls and 
Evolving different types „ T Pf*?" ° f *° litk * X econom >' 
£alvsis of social-pS S ° f fr - dom - T^ follows an 

' , • . ^/^"WgPcal processes with particular reference to 

(lK . reknon between freedom and the degree o < ommon nde rs ld- 
ing and agreement prevailing among various social groups Gcn'tl 
proposmons ace Ululated by specific instances dri„ 5ie£ton 

| tbe recent history of the United St ngland, Russia, and Germany. 

The concluding section of the course first presents a comparison of 
the major systems compet.ng for dominance in the present-day world 
and a consideration of their implications for social, economic, and po- 
litical organization on both a national and an international level. This 
is followed by a study of the relevance of social science knowledge to 
-ion. of alternative conceptions of social science, and of the problems 
involved in the rational choice of ends. 

The reading in the course is designed to bring the student into 
acquaintance with the most important authors of the past and of the 
present who have been concerned with the problems considered in the 
course, as well as with the empirical material to which specific prob- 
lems must be referred. Both classical and contemporary political and 
economic theories are used to supply terms for the analysis of current 
problems of social policy. 

THE PLACEMENT TESTS IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 

The common placement test in the social sciences includes material from all 
three of the courses in the sequence. It is divided, however, into two major 
parts. In one part the student is given brief discussions of various social issues 
or problems or policies to analyze in terms of their meaning, assumptions, and 
implications. In addition, he is asked to apply certain basic information in a 
critical evaluation of each discussion. In the other part of the test the student 
is required to demonstrate his familiarity with specific events, persons, and ideas 
important in American history and with general trends in the development of 
the United States. He should understand the major characteristics of particular 
periods and the important features of contemporary Western society. In ad- 
dition, the student is expected to apply this knowledge ( 1 ) in interpreting 
certain general principles or theories about society (2) w the interpretation 
of graphical or tabular charts. (3) m analyzing the relations among vanous 
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GENERAL COUB w i 

N THE NATURAL SCIENCES 
or students who enter the Cnll 
nfcer two years of hich „,,,. ; " *« ^t-year level (normally 



Arrcr rwo years of hi„ h schooiY"*^' ff ""^i*" level (normally 
gram -huh parallels the other .hr gC offers a '^"-year pro- 

students who enter the Coll • ***[ P">ff»nu of the curriculum. 
.Iter graduation from high school? " j rhErd ">' KU " level (normally 
ly requires two pears for conml, , * ,no<ilfl ^ i program which usual- 
consise of a phy.u.,1 sdences comw * **' *!* chxee - veai P 10 ^ 
ponent, of approximately equal ienh ' " K ' * biolo £ ica| sc 'encescom- 

ISiStS of .. year of selected portions'? a ^ tw,J -y tlir program con- 
ot the physical sciences corner, r d « erm,ncd b X placement test) 

p of Xced porti^^^^^ 



year Qt se«i 



The Physical SaENCEsCoMPONEVT ti, u • i 
poneni of the three-year nroi-nm T rh f P hvsical ^nces com- 

Sop*, the niJZl^JrteT^ !" °* ** * " 
that man has form,,!*,, 50me . ot me major solutions to problems 

«^4ST°" die Physica ' world - The P roblems 

arc so selected that their totality may provide the student with some 
understand^ o the physica! world as ifnown in science. A second am 
» to acquaint the student with representative examples of different 

K kinds of attack upon scientific problems, that is, with some of the 
patterns of mquiry which characterise the physical sciences. The third 
aim is to develop in the studenr those skills and habits which are help- 
ful m the comprehension and evaluadoo of scientific thought and con- 
elusions. 

^ In order to pursue these aims in their interconnections, the conclu- 
sions of science are treated not only as accounting for phenomena, but 
I also as deriving their meaning from the interplay of facts and ideas 
which produced them. Theories arc therefore studied not only in rela- 
tion to the facts for which they are designed to account but also in re- 
lation to theories they have superseded, or to alternative theories. 

The student encounters such materials in two kinds of learning situa- 
tions. One of these consists in reading and — in three class meetings per 
week— discussion of scientific papers supplemented by textbook ma- 
terials. These papers are drawn from the literature of the physical sci- 
ences and are arranged in several series. Each series represents a major 
Scientific problem, illustrates major modes of attack upon such prob- 
ems, and states one or more important solutions to the problem. Read- 
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,„e and discussion center on questions such as these: What 
problem to which the investigator addresses himself/ What is his con- 
ception of an adequate solution? For such a solution, what kinds of data 
are required? How* are such data treated in order ro arrive at a solu- 
tion? What are the actual data disclosed? What is the conclusion or 
theory derived from them, or developed to account for them? Know- 
ledge of conclusions so arrived at is augmented by textbook treatment 
of the topics. 

The second kind of [earning situation occurs in the weekly labora- 
tory of lecture-demonstration periods. Some of this work is preparatory 
to the reading and discussion of papers and provides contact with 
phenomena to be treated by papers, offers preliminary illumination of 
the problems to be dealt with, or exemplifies application of the terms 
or conclusions of the papers. Other such work parallels the intention 
and spirit of the reading and discussion, and therefore consists of the 
analysis of a situation, the formulation of a scientific problem concern- 
ing some aspect of the situation, and (in the laboratory) the plant 
and execution of a program of data-collecting and interpretation. 

In further pursuit of its interrelated aims, the physical sciences com- 
ponent is brought to a close by a reading period in which the student 
is assisted and encouraged to pursue independent study of a selected 
bibliography, a study which culminates in his preparation of a p 
dealing with some aspect of his chosen topic. 

Physical Sciences Componj nt. Part i. This part treat. 
of the problem of the nature and classification of matter. / 




is continued in Part J. 



Physh , 

l«* of the motion and I PART 2. This pan tre. 

of ^eir solution^ bodies - Tlu ' problems, and 

Copernicus, augmented i **" in * le «K>ns from Ptolexnj 

Huvf.Jrn materuI; in Sections fom c ' a!ile< 
; othe ». "gain MppfiZ. , ! <on. Claus 

''""^•molecular theory 
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Ip H ySlCAL S< MM BS COMPONENT, P ART 3 T n i 
Lblems of radiation and atomic structure, from J,/*" tteaa th < 
roa.YoungHershel and othm. thro^UsS rT Cntb y 
K contributions by Kirchoff, Th on, R u d5rfa£ J! d< * e °P*e, 

Some of these later works constitute a part of the indeSS ° thws - 
Sxl responsibility of the student. ^pendent readio 

the Hi'""" u Sciences Component. The biolo ■ 
, „ nll of the three-year program can be described int'i **?** 
^Sne general terms as the physical science, co»^^* U * 
aims prevail: to present some of the conclusions of biological £Sh 
(K) , only as interpretauons of phenomena of the living wtrld, C£ 
as lhc products of patterns of inquiry characteristic of biolo^l * 
h; an d to develop 10 the student some of the skills and habit 

whicn arc helpful in comprehending and evaluating conclusions of 
biology in 'he light of the investigations which produce them. 

The materials of the biological sciences component consist as do 
those of the physical sciences component, of papers selected from the 
literature of biological science, supplemented by textbook treatment 
where necessary. 

These materials are treated in three discussion periods and one two- 
hour laboratory period each week. The discussions are intended to help 
the student learn to relate the conclusions seen in the papers to the 
problem-formulation, data, and interpretation which produced them, 
and thereby to provide him, inductively, with some knowledge of the 
problems encountered in seeking knowledge of the human organism, 
and of some of the concepts and methods by which these problems are 
overcome. The laboratory work functions both to provide background 
for ppers read and as parallel means of serving the ends for which 
the reading and discussions are designed. 



ihc reading and discussions arc designed. 



Biological Sciences Component, Part i. This part treats some 
of the problems which arise when the organism is taken as the object 
of biological investigation. It therefore draws its materials from the 
literatures of physiology and anatomy, seen both as laboratory and as 
clinical sciences. Its first series of papers centers about problems of the 
anatomy and physiology of the circulatory system. The problems and 
some solutions to them are seen in Harvey's Anatomical Studies, and 
in papers by August Krogh and John Scott Haldane. Its second series 
of papers centers about problems involved in study of the control of 
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carbohydrate metabolism. Contributions to the scudy of the problem 
by physiology, anatomy, pathology, and clinical medicine are seen in 
papers by Prom. Claude Bernard, Von Menng and Minkowski, Bant- 
ing and Best. Soskin and Levine. G. E. Daniels, and others. 

Biological Sciences Component, Part 2. This pan treats 
problems which arise in the investigation of the history of the organ- 
ism and the dynamics of species. It therefore draws on the literature 
of embryology, genetics, and evolution. The problems and some of their 
solutions are seen in substantial selections from Charles Darwin and 
in papers by August Weismann, Hans Spcmann, E, B. Wilson, Charles 
Child, and Paul Weiss, Further aspects of the problem are seen in 
papers by Mendel. Walter Sutton, T. H. Morgan. Calvin Bridges. G. V 
Beadle. E. M. East, and T. Dobzhansky. 

Biological Sciences Component. Part 3. This part treats 
problems which arise in the investigation of the behavior of the organ- 
ism as a whole. It therefore draws its materials from the literature of 
psychology. Some of the different ways in which the problem of be- 
havior can be formulated, and illustrations of the kinds of solutions 
which arise from these several kinds of problems are seen in works 
Titchener, Koffka, Hull, Tolman. Spearman, and Freud. 

( A. B, C)— (ELECTIVE). The fundamental laws of 

chemical action and modern theories about chemical phenomena 
bed in the classroom and laboratory. The course includes inrroduc- 
jual.tativc analysis. Two lectures and two 2-hour laboratory 

week. Open to students who have satisfied the pi 
■kcs requirement. Offered in alternate years. 

1 principles ol ' 



menta 



yZZTT Uth ■»«■"* rut, ben 

it, P ,K « requirement. Offered i- 

ZOOLOGY i A H C,\ /b 

and lal ' IIV| ' n .rse, throu »l'» 

l.fe.Ti tints th with anii 

rc P r «< so the student inav under 

I life. Two i, ' «■ relationship to other forms 

•nput laboratory periods pel • 

"" U "' 1 ■•«■ !sciL 









•"■/■„ 

KlBNCBS 

""'""' >nthe<Jli Mlul «"v two r,^ 

k «>d have had only COm pIcted S ^ 

'*. m either chemis „ v ' i ' hw « ''."I I ,J 

'" r h 'gh-»choot 



'"• The common placet* 

into *« Coiled J f,ken ■* * »tu 
.Ives the student", ability ,o read nfateriaT' 1 " ° f ,hree I** 

A rt »v<vrnt from :i DJDrr in uKlrl, .L. . Vil *is rcporrinn •*:_•* 



TV lif* P* n 

tr, '"\;! ;' »h«ch the aurhor repom <7?T & *««& 

kribunon to scientific knowledge is given to the „ i (<> ' cl ' *scienti sts 

•est. Then, with the passage l£t% *°. rcad * a d - 



nnw»»" '" "" """F '» given to the «„.i. —»"-»"« 

j the placemen. Then, with the p**- [£?? , °« read in s 

test, the student , Oui , !lons ^ « h.n, f or reference 

,t.fic knowledg, choice of method bfwhM. ^ lnd,0r * 

kind or knowledge lie v, in d his view of the k i '° arrive at 

• rfpondence between scientific knowledge and the subier, *"'' ' legrec of 

the author's conclusions concerning his suhim """" ,0 which 

d other u W of evidence by means of 32* JSS ^ ( 3 ' 

»■ The second and third pans of £' a " ives 

prions bearing on the students knowledge respectively i T """'" 

chemistry and of elementary mechanics and astronomy. elementary 

On the basis of his performance on the common test •, »uU. 
0,1k two or three years of high school mav be excuse? f""^ 5 ' hc 

fcrt 2, ot both Parts 1 , the comprehensive ^iS^i 

«s component, or he may be required to pass the entirervw • 
dent entering the College after graduation from hiS SkS^S" 
aact on dm ;o««o« test determines which one of the first wo MrHfT" 
Epical science* component he may omit, or may excuse him from* 
imioarions on both parts. In addition, students entering the Cnll™. **' 
M may be given advice which will assist or expedite^ ££*£ Z 
4e comprehensive examination m the physical sciences component Anv 
Mdeno whose preparation ,n mathematics is deemed inadeouatV for succes" 
rul mtk in .the physical sciences component may be assigned to «nSw 
instruction in mathematics. ' rcmeaiai 

A student whose performance on the common test is unusually good may be 
«d to take a spec, J ^ r bearing on theories of radiation and Sc 

dES^r? f" he mav not 2ho ** amMi from ** ««*- 

non in Fart 3 of the physical sciences component. 

*%£%? S x"T e$ Com P°" e '"- A student entering after two or three re 
«n.gb school whose performance on the common test in the physical sciences 
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«f i< unusually eood may be invited to take a special test in d* 
component * ™^> &J" d / termine whether he may not also be excused 
£?£ or "of T comprehensive examination and course in the W 

fcaJ sciences component. 

or toy student entering the College aftei graduation from high school. 
Bioloeical Sciences placement test covers three general areas: f 1 > knowledj 
uic facts and principles, (2) ability to apply these facts and principles 
to new problem-situations, and (3) understanding of the soennfic method as 
applied to biology. On the basis of his performance on this test, a student is 
cither excused from the comprehensive examinarion in Biological Sciences or 
is required to pass the examination. Students whose performance on the place- 
ment test is very good, but not high enough to excuse them from the compre- 
hensive examination, may be advised to register for only a part of the ~ 
vtar course in prepararion for the examinat: 
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GENERAL COURSES IN ENGLISH 

, ]; , program in writing is designed to teach students to „ r ,c ■ 

forina rion clearly, to explain , position or . theory f escni '- 

derlyfashi. construct sound arguments, an d to urgeTL! 

suasively. Since the development of any an reSni™ 

stud enrs arc required ,, regular intervals to write J T^ 

readings which exemplify certain pdnd^Kft 

, ings are drawn from or arc related to, the materials J?' 

•s ^ the c tod topics are designed to inv„| v " he ° 5? 

M , vv riting at the level of his highest maturity of idea. 

ENGL ,SH ( A. B, C). Tins course seeks to develop in students ( H 

llK . ability to analyze complex essays, to determine the interrelation of 

r(S co each other and ra the whole, and to adapt the organization of 

m ^tensive body of material CO appropriate expository patterns- n\ 
K ability to analyze the logical structure and rhetorical elements of 
rgumenis, to refute arguments, to construct arguments that will prove 
^,und under critical examination, and to develop arguments 
^pted iven audience and situation in a persuasive and convinc- 

ing mannner; ( 3 ) the ability to analyze literary selections to determine 
function of stylistic elements in accomplishing specific purposes; 
Bn d (4) the ability to employ a distinctive, readable style of the stu- 
dent's own. Classroom discussion is focused upon the analysis of read- 
ings and the detailed criticism of themes. The course meets three 
times a week; in addition, conference time is provided when it is 
needed. 

English Deficiency. The work in English Deficiency is conducted 
in two courses. English Deficiency (Writing) provides for intensive- 
review of the mechanics of writing. English Deficiency (Reading) 
provides for special training in effective reading. A student may be 
required as the result of placement examinations to take either part or 
both parts of the course. 

English Deficiency (Writing). This course is designed to cor- 
rect deficiencies in writing. It emphasizes correctness in such mechanics 
as grammar, punctuation, spelling, and word usage. It reviews the 
fundamental problems of composition including the adequate develop- 
ment of a topic, the effective organization of material, the construction 
of unified paragraphs, and the writing of clear sentences. Weekly 
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th eme assignments, occasional classroom papers drill exercises, and 
review t es« comprise che teaching materials of the course. 

English Dfficikncv ( Reading). This course is designed to cor- 
rect deficiencies in reading. It is conducted by the reading clink. A 
student who is placed in English Dehciency ( Reading ) must remain 
in rhe course until he can show by his performance on examination 
that he is qualified for the work of English. Instruction is given in- 
dividually or to small groups scheduled by special arrangement. 



THE PLACEMENT TEST IN ENGLISH 

Placement in the English courses is based ill on the students scores oo 
the reading, writing, and linguistic aptitude parts of the entrance too 
and (2) on a two-hour essay written at the beginning of the placement - 
test program. Topics for the essay are announced at the beginning of 
the period devoted to it. Students arc given a choice of several topics, all oo 
nutters of common knowledge. No special preparation for the placement test 
in English is needed. Students are requested to bu •ounttnn pen W 

- rater to the test. 

On the basis of the results of the various parts of the English placement 

a student ra, be excused from the comprehensive crimination ir 

English or (2) be required to pass the examination. It be is weak in reading. 

he is required also to pass the qualifying examination in English Denriencj 

■mg). If his writing is deficient, he is recuiired to pass the qualifying 






«am,tution in English Dchciencv | Writing 

Any student whose achievement on the English and humanities tests is good 
Humfni? c *, cusc J h,m from ^c comprehensive examinations in EngLish tad 
:Z S \ , 2 ■"! **#» *» Humanity > course without fun 

X no, fcon^V 1 ? I* CT<u$td from ** Humanities 1 and 2 ^ 
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|u Co Hegc offers a one-year course i n ,„ l[h( , m 

fill both die needs of students tor wEjjX _*** h de- 






iii 



ntJ 10 „ll DOtn me nevus or students tor whom , 0lCh is <lc- 

n mathematics and the needs of students whl ' S t0 ** a last 

, ,ntend to pursil( 

SET* *E 

mgh-school COurses 



oui-"' " , , , •"•"ut-nts who Ir,.. i ,UM 

.„, su bject further. It presupposes , knowledge of h d t0 P u "ue 
; hI pIanc geometry such as is ordinarily acquired in hE2S algebta 



sublet 



fjjbese subjects. 

MAWBMATU s A, B, C). The ma jot objectives of *• 

n]lSl . , R . the following: .«, train the student in the J S "*** 

„,, a nd communication of scientific ideas ( lo Jd T^' ° r S an - 

.Jeducrive systems); to deepen his insight into ,he iStutT?!!" 6 and 

inulK , n , f Kal thinking (method of abstraction lanmn c ms of 

lia . of mathematical systems); iind lo SU p pl A lr f °* symbols, 

„cepts, and method basic ,«, exact science < T tttMin 

(iinaions , number systems, analytic geometry, tri.onomerrlT £* 

carter of the course is selected and treated StSbjecu^ 

The first part of the course presents conceptual ar.iv,. 
h , needs of elementary Mathematics. TcotT^T 
,t sets, of subsets, and of ordered pairs These notions in'turn 
m used in formulating precisely the concepts of relation and function 
Attention «s then given to the logical meaning of cronosi? 
Proposition^ forms and their solutions sets are discussed, and'The 

aning of quantification is brought out. Finally, analysis is made of 
rhe processes of definition and proof, the structure of deductive and of 

themaacal systems, and rhe connections between a system and its 
models. These various concepts and methods are then utilized in 
study of the commutative group. 

In the middle part of the course, certain features of numbers and 
number systems are discussed. In this connection, the field is defined 
and its elementary properties explored. One model of the field— the 
system of rational numbers— is studied intensively, special emphasis 
being given to the transformation of rational expressions and the 
solution of rational equations. Next, the "order" aspect of numbers is 
considered, and the ordered field is developed. The final phase of this 
discussion sees a postluational characterization of the system of real 
numbers and a treatment of real equations and inequalities. 
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The last pan of the course centers on functions and relations in the 
set of real numbers. Since geometrical methods are particularly useful 
in this study, the elements of analytic geometry are first developed. 
Careful examination is then made of certain simple types of real func- 
tions and relations specified by algebraic equations. The course con- 
cludes with a treatment of the transcendental "circular'* functions and 
their application to the solution of triangle problems. The course 
seeks to ghe the student significant mathematical experience without 
requiring' him to master elaborate mathematical techniques. It is 
recognized, however, that certain manipulative skills are necessary to 
an understanding both of this course and of later courses in the natural 
sciences. Such skills therefore receive appropriate attention. 

The course meets live times each week. 

MATHEMATICS Defiobni This one-quarter course is re- 

quired of those students whose performance in the mathematics place- 
ment test indicates serious deficiencies in the manipulative skills 
arithmetic and algebra. The course may be taken concurrently 
thematics A. since the skills developed by Mathematics Deficiency 

do not come into extensive use in Mathematics until the 
quarter. 

Coi GBBRA— (Eli ). The study of college algd 

involves the study of variables, functions and the theory of equatio 
Some of the topics included are the binomial theorem, logarithms, 
progressions, probability and the mathematics of investment. Three 
hours per week, first half-year. 

Trk, raY __ onomctn 

Tb.pl '"* 




COURSES OP l\ST Rucri0N 



..course 



i0 elementary high-school alegbra. , ^TTT" ' 

eo.nctry, and a more advanced course in S T in cl ^ t ntarv 

ycar algebra and/or plane ^0*^ ) l£§£«*>\ ***£££ 

ra A review of fundamental f acts J£' e 1 T***" d e , ol ^ 

Wc j, sever, yean have elapsed since hi a study J^J* ^.^ is 
hc other hand, no student .s expected ro p repa !* 1 1,erna,i « courses 
I!;, no forma, craining. The student h i^KfflJ" * *i*S 

I!^„ sort1 eol the concepts and process* „,„, ^ uS^J^gj even 
On the bas - performance on the placemen, test . stll , 

.,,, from th. comprehensive cxaramadon in Mathematics^ ? *"$" 
[hc cxaminauon. Students who are especially weak i k ?* Ulwd ,0 
manipulative skills arc required to register in the Mather™,' n?'^ 
a regular section of the course. "-'"atics Deficiency 



to 
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COURSES IN FOREIGN LANGUAGES 

Lanc. neral course in language meeting once each . 

during the Winter quarter. It is normally taken concurrently with one 
of the elementary foreign language courses. Class discussions, supple- 
mented by a collection of readings and by appropriate particularizarion 
in the foreign language courses, provide an introduction to various 
aspects of language study: language as a system of vocal sounds, the 
I relationships of languages, grammar, the problems of 
meaning, and the relationship of language study to other studies. The 
course is intended to supplement the study of a particular foreign 
language by introducing or expanding topics of language study which 
contribute- to the aims of general education. 

FIRST-YEAR COURSES 

Fri-n(h i ,A. B. C). BLBMBNTARY FRENCH. A 01 I course 

with fluent and accurate- reading of standard French as the major ob- 
jective. Secondary emphasis upon oral-aural abilities. Special artenrJoo 
W aspects of French culture and civilization. 

GERMAN I (A, B. C). ELI mi ntary GERMAN. A oncycar course. 
G«Z - 'a ^ ** $tudem to «** G ™™- to understand spoken 
In Z-1T t0 aCC]U ' rc somc '• iC,lin in wrincn and oral expression 

difficult German texts with the aid of a du tic 

Second 5EC0ND.YBAB COI RSES 

»^AAde^ v^bT^ ll '^ m ^- • llthm, - h n0f r<x}U ' ral 

\ H r , , 

; *<•>• ' ur.i.vn i m. Pn rumnw'. 

««**« a knowWr ot T' U T TlH; tOUr - 1S desi S ncd " 
'"£ ^d spcakine- % k , & dmm " «">d to afford pi 
frr ™ the readin-. of o . , . lhcm « dnd discussions will be 

Gl -2 (A R r> 

COUrsc The-aimis,."' 'NTERMEDIATI GERMAN. A o 

;™ n ' "dent to read more- difficult G 

* fea '«< man. and to *1 

'lexpn ill of the re 
















r* 



pf significant German wotfa fdr;, mas . , hor 






ins. «" 



Mo "'«. essays 



7V// /'/ ICBAfi W //s/s ,n. CENE 

PROBLEMS INDPORBt, KB 

ment test in general language probl 

n ,r-lu^ i» P' actfd " n understanding ol th« vari 0us noin '/"•'''' '"' 

£>J distinguish 



'aken by 
"'• greater 

a nT' T Whid ' 

:l a " c " i .lu'tion. i" mcthods - and 

on$ about the nature md (tm ,an « M « e P">h 

"'"• ,or lX - ,,n P'« • <»« u is expected to £ ST *' ln ,hl ' 

^J distinguish th« on which grammatical m,™. '° f ?°8 ni * 

10 d the different mi points of view which det c * n ** **»!» 

^ anguagc which grammarian* make. This' tesHnt^ ****** 



\ctoi 



>rcign language. 



tOC does not require 



he results of the Language I plaomem test . « A 
the comprehensive examination in L«m , l 
oued from the examination. Any student who is excused from f ° f 
,on ,n a foreign language but not from the examLT' 
E gV liU, S Ua8e pr0Wl ' mS mUSt ^ me ^8^ ' comprSi""" 



in gP 
munition. 



The placement tests in th gn languaj designed t* measure: 

read with considerable facility and accurate understanding prose 
ifficulty. The degree of difficulty on this part of the examinl 
ion in a language cnaj be indicated roughly by reference to such texts as 

in French— Anatolc France, U Urn mi ; Alphonsc Daudet 

Ttrtartn dc Tarascon 

in German— Arthur Scbnitzler, Det blindt Gerottimo unismn Bra 

Paul He\ rabbiata 

in Greek — simple Attic narrative p; 

in Italian— Deledda, 11 veccbio Goldinl, U locand. 

in Latin — Caesar, Gallic Wars 

in Spanish— A. Palacio Valdes, Li birm* p; Baroja, 

Zalac&n el a: tq 

must be emphasized that the placement test in a language is not based 
listed here. The works referred to are intended only to indicate 
what is meant by "prose of moderate difficult}-.' 

A recognition knowledge of vocabulary and idioms sufficient to enable the 
Hudent to re-ad widely; a smaller active vocabulary adequate for ordinary 
written and oral communication. 
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:) An acquaintance with the essentials of grammar of the son included in the 
usual elementary grammar texts for colleges. This pan of a test <knwds 
not only the recognition and idenriricarion of forms and constructions bot 
also the active us* of proper forms and constructions in translating from 
English. 

n the case of the modern languages, ability to understand readily the 
spoken language within reasonable limits of speed, vocabulary, and idiom. 

n the case of German, ability to translate, with the aid of a dictionary, 
more difficult German prose into English. ( Each stuJt 

mid bring a standard German-English dictionary to the examinatt 

n both French and Italian, some knowledge of the geographi. orial 

economic, and cultural aspects of the country. 

A student may take the placement test in any of the foreign languages listed 

paragraph (a e has had training in more than one of these languages, 

»e should rake the RSI in that language in which he considers himself raosr 

competent. A student who has had no training in a foreign language is a* 

expected to take a placement test but is required to pass the comprehensive 

examination in a foreign langua. 

On the basts of his performance on the placement test, a student ma;. 
he excused from the Comprehensive examination in a foreign language. 01 
he excused from pan of the course in preparation for the examination, c: 
be advised to take an entire course in preparation for the examination- It >* 
not necessary that a srudent meet the requirement bv passing the comprd** 
»ve examination in the language in which he has taken the placement ■* 
ne requirement may be met by passing the comnrehen^ ami nation i 

other foreign language offered in the College. 
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rin ivii Rki i NSHIp 

01 

— A B 

llv 

dly 

(.matter of rhc ^ 

,de Cfa 



« .unda.nenta. q U; 



to 

to 



t o raise and an 

• ini ' " :.h full 

. Of *1, 

• primarily i, 
pphcation to one another ol rtiichdeal 

.roblems in differem wai r is devored ' 

elds of knowledge: solutions 
-mpared in terms of the underlyin- 
pie or prin< iple nizacion, the consequent differentiations 

in: P^ between different sciences and arts, and their 

onal implications. In the second quarter, /, < proposed 

r the sci- scrutiny: how data and general proposi- 

ng! to each other in the acquisition and testing of know- 
^e. In the third quarter, .in explicit analysis of principles invo 

nets and their organization and in the methods relating facts 

and propositions is undertaken: the various ways in which principles 

besought, applied, and tested. Three discussion periods each week. 



THE PLACEMEXT TEST IS THE IXTERRELATIOXSHIPS 

FIELDS OF KSOW LEDGE 



Since the Observation, Interpretation, and Integration course is intended for 
1 H&dects who have completed all but the final year of study in the humanities, 
the natural sciences, and the social s, a placemen* offered or. 

those students who have demonstrated by unusually high performance on the 
placement tests in these fields rh.u they not only are prepared for the work 
of the course but may already have acquired the competence developed in the 
Nunc. Such students are invited, at the time of their registration confexeoce, 

!"*"' ~ " 
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HISTORY 

History OF \\ LN Civilization A B. C). A course de- 

signed to give rhe student a general understanding of the historr of 
Western civilization from the .indent world to the present ace. In 
addition ro providing a knowledge of chronological and causal rela- 
tionships of rhe major events, institutions, and personalities of Western 

oursc intends to place historically specific documer 
ideas, and mu hicfa arc the subject-matter of the College cur- 

riculum, to invite the students' critical judgment of particular formula- 
tions of history, and ro sho« hou other disciplines make use of history. 
It is expected that students registering for the course will have met | 
requirements of the College io Humanities 2, Social Sciences 2, and 
<** or more courses in the natural sciences. 







THE PLACEMENT TEST IN THE HISTORY Oh' 
VESTED 

A placement «* in the History of Vr/e*e» , i$ offered » ill 

******* who wish to take such . test, even though the h.vc not tm 
£2^?""* fef thc — ** « » not ri of 2c regular sen* 4 
^Tc^T r* *—* "* should * «*« only b/Zc -* 

tor it«dV,i.J '" mcm ,csts ■« completed, and new s ,udcn« may re* 
WtbCUmCt ^^' rsrcounciathcGxlk^ 



courses oi ,Nsrm 

PINE arts 
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in, Arts Courses include art, music md A 

'7 C, °P ■ general Jfi^****. 
Bn f r* nn "? skiI1 - cominuS?^* ° f ,*** -res 

sf0ups and drama. •'» classes, chom! 






n an arc dewgn . 1!rn j sh f . 

>nal and non-sp , p ' cnt -i> preparation 

eginning of the year and students are enmS •**, arc • u ' u " 
their needs. ulrolcd '" the courses 

rI < A ' B ' C) Fl ART—<Elec 

: y study of art, designed to familiarize the k^i- A **?* 

.rious mediums ol expression, to Stimulate th 8 "' 

^ dop onginal ideas. Practical application of riJ ,|™ ag,nilt,on 

°d composition is stressed T^ 5^" 
periods each week. ^^' 1W0 -'"hour 

A,B,C) Anatomy and Composition-, Elective) tk„ 

lf „ this course- is upon good draftsmanship and sJctura! 

A* .ippl.es to the human figure and general comrxsmon 

The arrangement of hne, form and mass is analyzed thus aEnc 

student general .merest in and appreciation of art as well as build 

i sound background for future vocational studv. Prerequisite- An I 

equivalent. Two 2-hour studio periods each week 

Art 3 (A, B, C) Design and Commercial Art— (Elective) 

Tne detailed study of design as it applies to all art forms affords valu- 
able experience as a foundation for accurate selection of home furnish- 
ed develops originality and individuality in expression. Adver- 
tising layout, general illustration, fashion design and lettering are 
Messed, thus providing foundational skills for commercial art. Pre- 
requisite: Art 2 or its equivalent. Two 2-hour studio periods each week. 

Art 4 ( A, B, C) Painting— ( Elective ). This course provides ad- 
-need study in painting. Oil, transparent watercolot and tempera are 
the mediums used. Attention is given to compositional theories, ad- 
vanced color harmony, and the development of individual techniques 
n landscape, still life and portraiture. Prerequisite: Art 3 or its equiva- 
lent. Two 2-hour studio periods each week. 
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THEORY OF MUSIC 

Elementary Harmony (A. B, C) — (Elective). Study of en- 
training, dictation, sight-singing, and elementary harmony, and sped- 
fically the following: Introduction ro principles of chord structure 
tervals, primary and secondary triads, dominant seventh and ninth 
chords, secondary seventh chords, modulations to closely related I 

:en exercises based upo: red basses and given melodies; analr- 

sis of hymn tunes and Bach chorales; emphasis upon the rwmonizatioo 
of original melodies; singing and playing of scales, intervals, and 
triads; performance of various keyboard patterns in all major and 
minor keys; practice in reading at si in correct pitch, and 

rhythmic patterns; ear training through dicta- 
tion of increasing difficulty in rhythmic patterns, intervals, and melo- 
Threc hours each week. 



PL-. 



The courses in piano include all grades of material required for 
progressive musical development and" involve a special adaptation to 
the needs of each student. Particular attention is given ro thorough- 
ness in foundation work. Public student recitals are given at intend 
Junng the year. Students may enter courses for which the. >und 

fiautied by an audition. Entering students who have had previous 
auction should be prepared to perform one selection and present a lis 
ot repertojre previously studied. 

P A- B, o I , KY [__( Elective). Piano fund* 

[ studcnts *** n° pre .elude the folio* 

n and perfbemat in one cow* 

ceptab 

Kudentsin?' : UP °" rh >' thmi «l probk ' (hf 

Pi | A R < *\ i 

dents who «Y II— (Elective). A 

Con «n 1 cuon an 1 V t SCCOnd £ruclc mdtcruI inc,udcs 

^ic.roma,- > ^ tCchl * **^ 

*** work Sn modcrn to ™F*" 

umurn 






dents who hav« completed elemental j^I? 3 ? " >l ""<- for stu . 

' f m *i°< «nd minoVso !? B ln . c,udes *e foi. 
in rhythms s for rh . 0pm "' J 1 ) ' wd minor 

,in S ll ' half-staccato and wS" ° "J"*" t0uch «. 

ihc comp •» classic, romantic and moderhSri^i Se !! ctions &om 

»ns and a minimum of :rs pra ^^ Iv hour 

Piano -(Elective 1 A 

K ho have completed intermediate piano reouir C ° ursc for stud <-ms 
•own:: Major and minor scales in octaves third'"^! mdudes mc 
wok arrx dominant and diminished 'sevem^' '' ' nd fcnths: 

positions; as needed to maintain and 3rpCSg,OS in a11 

ated above; appropriately difficult worK™ E^ 
of masters of the classic, romantic and modern schools 7S, 5?" 
able. Two ! :-hour private lessons ,nd "ml g ^'^ 
hours praa.ee each week. d ' m,n 'mum of six 



L 



ORGAN 



cssons are offered on Hammond organ, and students are classified 
those ,nj p.ano Materials used include beginner's method toS« 
stud.es in pedal phras.ng, and compositions, sonatas, and suiwTf 
Classic, romantic and modern schools. Training and experience is given 
in hymn playing, accompanying soloists, transcribing piano scores for 
organ, and experimenting with and creating new registrations. 

VOICE 

Training is given in the fundamentals of voice culture such as 
breath control, resonance, tone quality, diction, and flexibility Stu- 
dents are placed in one of the four following classes after an audition. 

I i A. B, C) Elementary I— (Elective). Vocal study for 

beginners. The fundamentals of voice are approached through the 

song itself. Vocalise is used to develop inadequacies as they present 

mselves in the composition. Considerable use of folk song. One 

2-hour lesson per week and a minimum of four hours practice each 

Voice 2 (A, B, C) ELEMENTARY II— (Elective). A continuation 
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One ! 2 -hour lesson per week and a minimum of four hours practice 
each week. 

Voice 3 ( A, B, O Intermediate — ( Elective). Open to students 

with previous training and experience in performance. English, Italian. 
and German lieder. Study in oratorio repertoire. One ' j-hour lesson 
per week and a minimum of four hours practice each week. 

VOICE 4 (A, B,C,) Advanced — (Elective). Open to students with 
ptional ability in voice and musicianship. Full repertoire, readings 
in voice culture, and instruction in advanced theory. One li-hour les- 
son per week and a minimum of four hours practice each week. 



DRAMA 

Students are registered in Drama 1 and Drama 3 on the basis of 
placement tests. 

Drama I (A. B, C) ELEMENTARY ACTING — (Heco 

Thorough training in voice development, and bodv control and 
ordination are stressed in the elementary drama course. Emr 
also placed on interpretation of poetrv, on choral reading, on sruc 
scenes from dramatic literature, and on one-act pla kfc an? pre- 

sented in the latter part of the year. Two meetings each week. 

Drama 2 (A. B,C) Play P* *** 

pen to any student who is interested in the productioo-side of 
tfte theatre. Scene design, lightii atuming, make-up, and ( 

phases of theatre work will be studied. The student will recei' 
Deal experience from working on dram., '*ut the 

year. During the latter part of t: adents prepare and present 

he one-act plays uhnh will be- give, in 
"<«rc laboratory ; ,re required n.artcr. Two mc 

our* 

Cu "hi r t? "* 

Red," L „T Urial •"" i P«W''« 

P'us one hour privacies. J k 



L C ° UR ™ fON 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

, hm cr College in us Physical Bduouka, program emnb • 

on rather than "spectator imerest.- The J P " s P° r « 
omens physical education is to develop m/'u '" ** mt 
|cnB an d to interest them in learning skills which ZTLT* ° f 
„ then, after they leave school. Every student in the Co U~ ^ 
„ three one-hour physical education classes each wJf r^" 
[l0n lo regular instruaion in physical education, the staff pro *£* 
^eof activities in an mformal recreational program Activiti« 
le herbal., baseball vo.leyba,!. hockey. S^tSTlS 
nmi „g, badminton. Registration in riding, on paymenr f, n 
additional fee, is possible through contract with Glengarry Fa" 
des. Regular re-gyration in riding may replace the required I form" 
action in physical education. 

»Upon entrance each student presents, on blanks furnished by the 
College, a medical examination and vaccination certificate from hi, 
own physician. The choice of an activity in the physical education 
program is determined by the findings of this examination, 
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THE COLLEGE ADVISORY SYSTEM 

Toe plan of education in die College by encouraging indhrilual 
initial to each student a program based upon his own 

sses in general education, necessitates an ad- 
visor h takes a comprehensive view of each student's 
needs. 

Advisa from the Faculty of the College are regularly 

students on academic matters and related prob 

Jems. Both mm and women serve as advisers: and each adviser coun- 

aoth men and women students. Every student is assigned to an 

ind, in so ble. con- 

tinues under the guidance of the same adviser throughout his period 
rendeoo 

An ipt is made to choose advisers who are not only familiar 

of the program of the College, but who are also par- 
ted for counseling students on matters relating to their 
* for la !n ced study or professional trainir 

V* Rudeni a Gollegt an orientation 

d conference in which the advi plains to the student the re- 

cmem outlines the program which he will 

» complete for the Bachelor's degree, and assists him in rei?stering 
f thc COuncs I* B to crrv di in the Coller 

'" v idvisa will conrinu unsel the student 

mo*! thc G 

student" ^ ' •* *«rable in aTWS °* ?* 

*w«J needs and interests. A student confc h h.s adviser fee- 

S ipconl ear 

con- 
ations ro them. Advisers *rr 

«h students. Each m» 

with hi *ere*9 

request ppoinr 

.1 . 



* in f„ 

for udvsory ln$ J .ference. the advtfcr 









tn d *e student attempt to d ^ q| ^ . 

| nl find means by which the student may improve in u ltV 

nwv deci dc that the scud id rtxilK ; , m \ iL idefn . h,s *ork. They 

I mor c systematic plan of stu :ss hjs ', pr ° grarn < f <>>- 

ich his instructor H the student appe^ fc™" ' 
U"*I i iency in preparation J~"* 

dM e " lhe adv,Str ,,u >' ^"Wend that the student take < 5 

I medial courses, such as those in writing and reading. i n order ITl 
xhniques. The adviser and the srudent 
^ to the student"* participation m extra-crriculum actfvmvl 

ctory balance between the student's stud 
rriculum interests. Not infrequently the adviser a 
Nrip c thosc extra-curriculum activities which offer the 

opportunity for the profitable use of leisure time. 

The adviser functions as a source of information and a cc-ojdinator 
of other student services. Although the responsibility of the adviser is 

(primarily that of helping students to obtain the greatest possible bene- 
rom their academic work, he frequently is consulted on personal 
problems. He is a sympathetic and understanding listener, ready to 
-ounsel the student to the fullest extent of his ability, but he does not 
irtempt to offer advice on matters outside his competence. The adviser 
consult the head of the residence hall where the student In 
parents, members of the physical education staff, and his instructors 
in an effort to bring together different points of view and to make the 
counsel given the student most effective. 
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STUDENT LIFE AND ACTIVITIES 

The College believes that its most important function is to assist 
students to grow- intellectually. This objective is more effectively ac- 
complished if students also enjoy recreational activities. The student 
who devotes all of his time to intellectual pursuits runs the risk of 
missing normal social and emotional growth. Consequently the College 
encourages the student to participate in extra-curriculum and other 
social activities and provides staff and facilities for these purposes. 

The students interests in athletics, dramatics, art, music, and journal- 
ism are provided for as an integral part of his program. Directors of 
smdent acnvmes are available to help each student plan a program 
of appropriate extra-curriculum activities. 

For the student at Shimer College, religion is an attitude of life 

which permeates the curriculum and which has as its goal the di's- 

■ZZrl ^Tu™' SUSCainin g and satisfying values. The program 

mem toT , V* Che studen < in makin S a religious adjust- 

comm L r f' eS ,f ' ife and P rovid « a foundation for a religious 

tfxS A eek ' y ^ ■"*« ™ ™*™* bv the Director 
Rehgxous Aa.vit.es and by visiting ministers. ' 

-uSr^Jl^fS^ Christian Association are to create and 

l-fe and r fate rh "^ ° n "^ ra d!sc °ver the true values of 

^ include r° T* and r0 extcnd friendship beyond campus 

•nclude fellowship WIth p^ of a „ ^^ JM ^ ^ P 

r i 

comrn 1 odanW°for eS mr n n lhe P""™* Cam P US P r0vide '^tracfve living ac- 
provides a stimnl / ? . WOmen stude °ts. Life in these dormitories 

^ofthe^de^in^^ f ° r «"* Md for sodal concaa$ - 

resident who li ves n u , ".J™ the P^ 50 ™ 1 supervision of d head 
are expected to live i r ir studen ts unless they live at home 

"'on to this reeuhrinnT S dormitories; any request for an excep- 
KguIatiOn should he addressed to the Dean of the Coll. 

Student life a; Shime 

•'mount of freedom and "* Ur ' ! ' ,m; ' L ' tl "' . ! ' ivc students a maximum 
goe of maturity A smd T? bili,y commensurate with their de- 
and special regulations handbook, which defines student acwi 
the summer. ' '" t,ul IS published in the early part 









LOCATION AND EQUIPMENT 

Carroll, a town of 2,000 people, situated in norths 

icru hills. 1 he neighborhood is justly celebraL f 

lsf0 ^by y cheS5 
Rivef ^ thc ° f manv P icQ »a ™d outing and * 

expeditions. Mount Carrol 
Girroll County and .s exclusively a p i ace of 

ories, or great industrial' enterprises 
ommunity an -deal one for an educational institution of th 

lint Carroll is on the Omaha Division of the Chicago, Milwaukee 
; t . Haul & Pacific Railway, one hundred and twenty-eight miles west 
o. It is accessible, also, by automobile over Federal Highway 
64, 72, 78 and 88. Paved highways lead to 
urban centers in rive different directions. 

I Shinier College has the advantage of long years of history, experi- 
L nd traditions; yet its equipment is entirely modern, having been 
,-uilt and enlarged since 1 903. The plant consists of twelve main 
buildings, constructed of brick and stone, heated by steam from a 
ntral plant. The architecture is colonial. Each building was erected 
j equipped for the purpose it serves in the educational program of 
the institution. Adequate fire protection is provided by stand-pipes with 
hose connections on each iloor and by fire escapes on every large build- 

rhere students reside, 
ner College occupies a rolling campus of approximatc-Iv ifurty- 
i. s on the south edge of the town of Mount Carroll. Toward 

the south end of the campus are located three cement tennis courts, 
i nine-hole golf course, and plaving fields for baseball, hockey, volley- 
ball, and archery. 

Tfu 



DIARBORN HALL 
M90-' 



This building for instrumental and vocal music is named fo: Mo, 
Isabel Dearborn Hazzen, head of the Department of Music for more 
than twenty years. It conrains large, attractively famished teaching 
studios and eighteen well-lighted and ventilated practice rooms. 
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HATHAWAY HALT. 
(1905) 

Hathaway Hall was named for Mrs. Mary L. Hathaway Corbett, '69, 
a sister of Mrs. Hattie H. LePelley, a former trustee, who gave liberally 
toward the erection and furnishing of the building. The campus grill is 
on the ground floor. Through the generosity of Miss Zella Corbett, the 
lounge on the first floor was refurnished in 1939 in memory of her 
sister, Miss Bertha Corbett, '16. This dormitory provides space for 
thirty-eight students. 

WEST HALL 
(1906) 

West Hall is a well-equipped home for forty-nine students. On the 
ground floor is a large, homelike common room, with fireplace, that is 
a favorite gathering place for all students. A faculty social room is also 
on the ground floor. In 1945 an entrance was constructed between 
West Hall and MeKee Hall, for the post office and book store. 

METCALF HALL 

(190 

The building is named in honor of Mrs. Sarah Metcalf, a life-long 

friend of the school, whose son, Dr. Henry S. Metcalf, was long presi- 
dent of the Board of Trustees. Andrew Carnegie contributed $1 0,000 
toward the erection of this building. Metcalf Hall contains the offices 
adm, n»srration, class rooms, and the auditorium. In the auditorium 
is a new Hammond organ contributed in 1 946 by Mrs. Annabel Culver 
Joy as a memorial to Dr. Raymond Culver, former president of the 
College. r 

R PLANT AND LAUNDRY 
(1911) 



INFIRMARY 

(1913) 
, . lse q ( ^ din « f ot <k excellent equipment for the care of srudeots in 

equimvJ ,," contains ; < nurses business office, two completely 
beds U* ell " h S hted ^d ventilated wards with a capacity of ten 
const-,nc ™' two P riva « r °o™. and a kitchenette. A nurse b >n 



SCUJN 
(191 I 

'« •'" oi the facilities for r^ 

"* other Coll 

MeKHB HA! I 

<l 

Ma bu ' !ti '"'Huted hv rh, u 

The ground floor contains the central d ■" **" 

"id refurnished in u" 1 * r °° m * hich 

G«xl m an of Chica J^f ?* &"*■ 

a b nple bathrooms, and roomffor 7f „ L ^^ 

. This building is named for William Parker M &i S,U " 



le a ntcnencn p.e Dathrooms, and rooms for fif ^ L ao0fi 

buiidii named for William Parkef . ".'« ht "u- 

of I- pletion of twenty-five yean of ser™» « » \ m honor 

Jjoin, M^ Ha „, ^ e^StSJt 

CAMPBELL LIBRARY 
(1923 

The library was erected by funds furnished in pan bv Mr Geor,, 

D. Campbell and Mr. S. I. Campbell of the Boardof Trus ees aSk 

mpbell. 07. The college is also indebt^^ 

«m Mckinley far. gift of S5.000 for this buildm* It b named 

:onor of Mr. and Mrs. Robert Campbell, long friends of the in- 

ration. 

In 1937 the Carnegie Corporation York made a grant of 

00 for the generaJ reading collection of the library, purchases be- 
ing made over a three-year period. The equipment of the main reading' 
room occupying the entile first floor, was increased in 19*9 and 1940 
or the gifts of Mr. and Mrs. S. T. Campbell. 

In the south room on the second floor is the Heinze Music Room 
which contains the Carnegie Music set received in December. 1940. 
inis set now is a collection of over 1,000 records of fine music and 
* specially designed Lyon and Healy phonograph. The records are 
Jully indexed and filed in the listening room where the)- arc available 
« student and faculty use. The center room on the second floor 
bous « 'he Carnegie Art ser which was received in 1941. This set in- 
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dudes 130 volumes on art and related subjects and 900 classified 
productions. The north room is used for art exhibits. 

Open shelves in the main reading room and basement stacks care 
for the present collection of approximately 14,000 volumes, files of 
magazines, pamphlecs, government documents, and bulletins. Through 
the services of the librarian and faculty, the resources of the library 
are utilized to serve all phases of the college program. 

The Hazzen Memorial Collection consisting of over 1,000 volumes 
contributed by Mrs. Isabel Dearborn Hazzen from the library of 
her husband, Henry Wilmarrh Hazzen, long a teacher in the College. 
The Hazzen Endowment provides for the development of the collec- 
tion. Another valuable addition of books received during 1925 was the 
collection given by Mrs. Winona Branch Sawyer, 71, of Lincoln, Ne- 
braska. In 1937 Miss Jessie M. Campbell presented one hundred se- 
lected volumes from her library. 

SAWYER HOUSE 
(1926) 

Sawyer House, a commodious home for the president, was the gift 
of Mrs. Winona Branch Sawyer. 71. It is built in the colonial style 
architecture in harmony with the other buildings of the campus. 



GYMNASIUM 
(1929) 

The building contains on the fiisi floor a tile-lined swimming pool. 
25x60 feet, and sto dressing rooms, drying-room, and 

modern facilities for the refiltration and purification of the water in tin- 
pool. 

On the upper Hoot arc the gymnasium floor, the offices of the in 
structors m Physical Education, additional showers, dressing rooms, and 
lockers. The main room, 52x87 feet, gives ample space for indoor 
games and gymnastic work. At ,hc south end of the room (S 
elevated stage with curtain,. rang, and a « 

lighting for work in drama. 



of 






BENNETT HAI , 

fall, which was brili in I909 
^ and refurnished through the eww™. ' I ** ^^ucIt ttr~ 
5*U- Bcnn 0. for whaST*^ * *» ^C^ 

d*i^ ' ' *° ^option rooms 1 0fy ^ »*en 

^j^rs .partment. 7 ^ ^^ *nd tbc head 

jpdrnt* ^mmodates $ixty . fivc 



ALT Ht 
(1 



House serves as* dence of the Dean of the CnUe* 



GLENGARRY FA, TABLES 

I 19 i I 1 



*** "* ° ( ( Ntab,es located thr«. mil 

Iter oil has been extended to the Collet \J\t . T"* °* 

J. Camp: r the purpose of inst^cdonThLt^ "St $ 

,0 acre, of roiling countryside, numerous X3 'tl" T*" 

The main build,, ,as deseed m SK^'JS 

nthe- - campus. T^ r^dmT^ludi ^S 

ise space Tar^LT 
» the miner the director's office, and , large lout^' ^^ 
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EXPENSES 



FEES 



APPLICATION FJ5E 




5.00 



This fee accompanies the original application for admission. No part of this 
foe is either refunded or applied as an advance payment on other fee 



2. RESIDENT STUDENT FEE, including tuition for a normal pro- 
gram of three or four courses*, room, board, infirmary, one private 
lesson course in Fine Arts; 



(a) First Quarter, payable on admission S100.00 

(This amount is refundable providing the student withdraws prior to 
August 15. If the student enters, $20.00 of this amount is held as a 
breakage and damage deposit which is refundable at the end of the 
riool year. The balance of ?80.00 applies on the first quarter fee.) 



Payable upon registration 



(b) Second Quarter, payable upon registration 



(c) 
Pees 



Third Quarter, payable upon registration 
under thia section cover the charge for academic 



S3is.no 

$395.00 

§395.00 

board. 




&^^ASS^S^T 



student 

con. ;—■■>•; «•"»■•» and expenses of trips to hospitals or to 

co.i5.un out-of-town physicians arc also paid by the student. 

dramatic n™i,S'^, d " 1 "; admission* to lectures, recitals, athletic ev< 

Mcanont ratf8£dg n 5i2E£ i|) , cdBl ev *n*» »«M on the campus, student pub- 

•'"fins. >car book, diploma foes, etc. ;>rc also included. 



thteonr r^. "? in < lu <Hng tuition Tor a normal program of 

,hio „nJ, courses", one private lesson course In Fine Arts. Paj 
an e upon registration at the beginning of each quarter $105.00 

duel. admfsSloiS'.SjJ 8 ?. f '"' ■«**ale instruction and aU club and 

es. aomiwionk. etc. as enum. rated In the 1...-1 paragraph un,u-v No. 2. 



«■ SPECIAL FEES, quarterly 

(a) Comprehensive Examination 

*n ".VZ. I P«r Quarter, tor each coinj 

offered &V^%£ £^^*$* n ™i «*•«« : 



$25.00 



<b> 



I ial Course Kxaminations J5.H0 or *10.M 

eiui'1;«! l V'K l cM t " re ! cbedultd 



^e*I^^ l p^ 0U ^|e r pV l 5Sart^ Ur <eXC * P ' c " ur; "-" 4 ln 1 " M '' 



tin- 






BS 



RidLflC 

The fw for Icmoiu in Rldlnr. t>n.vtrt».« •. Ht.00 or *- r . 

ffi * W. »so.on. and *?».oo for Se aw^l^ y ^ c >Wttiiv v. * ,5,0 ° 







'i'v«ly or $I».o< 

g^k. to the Director of Cl^e.^^^ta^.^er.^ 

Private Instruction in Vui,-,, Piano, Orran t*. 

Irsson per week **"• "'ama, one 

Thtf charge is made ©my when the »tud#*,t -, *3*.W> 

more than on* courie . AfSl 'f* 1 * ** '«* 
SSi additional private inrtructtocoSii^ lee ° ? *»*« tafi^ 

n*truct»f ne course i» indurf— 



.. 



, Organ practice 




ging Suite rooms 

Aji i charge of 120.00 per quarter i> mart . « Bt.lt 

nglc room* in Bennett Halt wd f or ^2« f ? r *£*** r «"n» 4Hd 

a dormitory r«?m ac^mt'S.f. t,a « le «w»h 

h are Included unSer™ 2 , ^^ two «"*«£ 

.payment of accc i fees are payable on or before the rW 

ites specified. N. cements of scholastic standing tranT 

fipts or die d until all accour whatever ch 

iV e been settled in ■ ,ac * 



. 




nent accounts. 11 financial circumstances require that tuition 
be paid in installments, definite arrangements must be made 
the business office before the due date of woch tuition 



Refunds jor withdrawal. All services and facilities are necessaril; 
the basis of a full scholastic year. Therefore no refund in any amount 
be granted to students who withdraw voluntarily or upon request 
administration. 




the practice, however, to make some concession when illness, as 
ied by a physician's written statement, requires a student to leave 
>I for the remaining portion of a quarter. No refund, however. 
«iD be made for withdrawal during the last four weeks of any quarter 







••SfattKr CoUerc vriU endeavor to keep aU fee* as low as U consistent with 
naiauinln£ hi^h standards, but it reserves the right to make chaJife*. when 
nquiied. without notice. 
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ENDOWED SCHOLARSHIP FUNDS 

Hattie Hathaway Scholarship 

In 1918 the will of Mrs. Hattie Hathaway LePelley, of Freeport, 
Illinois, for many years a trustee of the college, provided "510,000 for 
a Hattie Hathaway Scholarship." The present value of this fund is 
SI 1,410.51. The estimated annual income from this fund is $585.00. 

Dearborn- Anne McKnight Scholarship 

This endowed scholarship was established in 1943 by a gift from 
Mr. and Mrs. W. A. McKnight, of Aurora. The principal of the fund 
is S4.582.68. It provides an annual scholarship of $200 to a student 
in vocal music adjudged to show the greatest promise. 

The Jessie Hall Miles Scholarship 

In 1945 Mr. J. H. Miles deposited with the college the sum of 
$2,000 in U. S. Government Bonds, representing the principal of a 
student aid fund that was administered by Mrs. Miles for many years 
as a means of helping students to attend the college. The present value 
of the fund is 52,416.13 and the estimated annual income is S124.00. 

Mary Jane Board Scholarship 
This endowed scholarship was provided in 1945 under the will oi 
bert ™ D - B ^ '" memory of her mother. It was a bequest of 
> 1,500 to establish a scholarship, which shall be known as the Mao- 
Jane Board Scholarship." The present value of the fund is 51.676.92. 
ihe approximate annual income is $86.00 



Ret la Tomlinson Scholarship 

In 1945 Miss Lillian M. Tomlinson established this scholarship in 
memory of her sister. The will specified "the sum of $2,000 to be in- 
vested and called the Retta Tomlinson Scholarship. The income ffOCO 
s.uu tund shall be used for worthy students who have received Aeii 
Preliminary education in the city of Mount Carroll, Illinois." The 
present value of the f un d is $2,235.89. The income . 
year is approximately $1 1 5.00. 




Dr. George R. Moo> lorial Fund 

In 1945 Dr. Blanche Moore Haines, of Three Rivers, Michigan, be- 
qiKathed $20,000 "to be known as the Dr. George R. Moore Memorial 
Fund and shall be used to improve and promote the teaching of 
x xocn " The original fund, after payment of sate inheritance nm 
ws J 18,1 00. The present value is $20,234-78, and the estimated an- 
nual income is $ 1 ,037.00. 



The Henry WUmarth Haxzen Ubrjry FanJ 

In 1?27 Mrs. Isabel Dearborn Hazzen, for many years a member 
of the faculty of the College, bequeathed the amount of $2,000.00. 
The income from the Hazzen Fund is used for purchases for the 
College Library. The present value of the Fund is S2.282.09. and the 
oomated annual income is $1 30.00. 



OS 
SPECIAl I mx, ds 

L*cture,hip fmtf 

to """ E - j^cnbciger and husband. !«* , R 

^jcr, of Chicago, endo« cd the -Susan C. Colv„ Leetur " 

^ Rosenbergers n^ocher. ^ch year a ^ ^ *£»£ 
^ A* uxome from this fund. The present value of the fJTTtf 
141.0V The approximate annual income is $59.00. 

Tb* Dh-it-nor: Art G. an j 

, n ,930 J. Spencer Dicker**, a former trustee, bequeathed a sum 
SI. 000 to be used M in such manner and for such purposes as the 
Baud of Trustees thereof may from time to rime determine- The 
Beard of Trustees later designated this gift as an endowed fund, the 
axon* to be used for the Dickerson Art Gallery. The value of the 
feod is now $1,141.05. and the approximate annual income is $59.00 
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Shinier College is now undertaking a special program to enlarge its 
educational scope and resources. It appeals to friends to be mindful of 
the varied services which the College has rendered to the cause of the 
education of young people for a period now approaching a century. 

Gifts and bequests for scholarships will aid worthy students who are 
not wholly able financially to secure an education. A relatively small 
amount of money invested for such purposes makes returns far in 
excess of its market measure or value. The College welcomes the oppor- 
tunity to become stewards of such funds, and to aid private individuals 
and friends to realize, in human satisfaction, the greatest rewards from 
their gifts. 



FORM OF BEQUEST FOR ENDOWMENT 

I give and bequeath to the Trustees of The Frances Shimer Academy 
of the University of Chicago, located at Mount Carroll, Carroll County, 



Illinois, the sum of S 

for the permanent endowment of the Academy. 



to be invested 



FORM OF BEQUEST FOR SCHOLARSHIP 

1 give and bequeath to the Trustees of The Frances Shimer Academy 
of the University of Chicago, located at Mount Carroll, Carroll Count)-, 



Illinois, the sum of S 
and called the 



to be invested 
Scholarship. 



FORM OF BEQUEST FOR GENERAL PURPOSES 
I bequeath to my executors the sum of 

dollars, in trust, to pay over the same days 

after my decease, to the person who, when the sum is payable, shall act 
as Treasurer of Frances Shimer Academy of the University of Chicago, 
located in Mount Carroll, Illinois, to be applied to rhe uses and pur- 
poses of said Institution as directed by its Trustees 
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